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“What does the 
Schweitzer Hospital look like?” This is 
a question that has come to us fre- 
quently since the distribution of the 
Schweitzer Number of The Register last 
month. 


The tropical foliage 
is so thick that you cannot get a photo- 
graph of the entire hospital property 
or even of all the buildings. The best 
you can do is “shoot” a few buildings 
at a time, as is done in the case of the 
photograph reproduced here. Incident- 
ally, the photographer, the Rev. Charles 
R. Joy, took this view from the front of 
Dr. Schweitzer’s dugout-canoe, “The 
Clipper.” 


The happiest discovery 
following the publication of the Sep- 
tember issue was how many “old” 
Schweitzer enthusiasts there are in the 
liberal religious fellowship. Many of 
these people are now writing us that 
they had despaired of the public’s ever 
getting to know and appreciate the 
grand docteur. They feel somewhat 
more hopeful, now that one American 
magazine has issued a Schweitzer num- 
ber, and now that Harper & Brothers 
and The Beacon Press are joining in a 
large-scale Schweitzer book publishing 
program. 


In pulpits from coast to coast 


ministers preached on Albert Schweitzer, 
some reading parts of The Register 
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in their sermons or worship services. 
Many told us that they had begun re- 
reading the Schweitzer books on their 
shelves, or had gone to the public 
libraries or bookshops to discover more 
for themselves about the rich insights 
of this modern prophet. 


The nation’s press 
was quick to give additional recogni- 
tion to Schweitzer. Newsweek immedi- 
ately prepared an article with quota- 
tions from The _ Register, 
Christian Century wired for permission 
to reproduce sections of the interview 
with Schweitzer, “The State of Civiliza- 
tion.” 


In spite of the fact 
that the press-run on the September 
issue was the largest in the records 
of The Register, the entire edition 
was exhausted a few days following 
publication. Subscribers ordered cop- 
ies for friends, and sent in long lists 
of persons to receive them; many 
churches ordered wholesale quantities 
for special distribution, and at least 
one church (Sioux City, Ia.), mailed 
copies to 100 “key persons in the city 
—leaders of civic organizations, art and 
culture groups, educational leaders and 
professional men,” in the words of the 
minister, Rev. John W. Brigham. 


Other September features 
that received press attention included 


L. M. Birkhead’s analysis of what he 
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terms the fascist and communist “grave- 
diggers of democracy.” The Sunday 
after publication, The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch devoted a column of ‘its edi- 
torial page to reproducing part of this 
article. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Readers began writing in to ask whether 
they could obtain enlargements of the 
photographs of Dr. Schweitzer for 
mounting and framing. The answer is 
“ves.” Lenscraft Studios in New York 
is making fine-quality prints in large 
size (eleven by fourteen inches), and 
these are available through The Register 
at $5 each. Among those on hand are 
(a) Dr. Schweitzer with his two pet 
antelopes—the September cover picture; 
(b) at his work-desk; (c) at the piano- 
with-organ-pedals; (d) preaching. 
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IT SEEMS TO WS 


We as Unitarians 
have’ long looked upon ourselves as the 
liberal household of faith, along with the 
Universalists. It is now nearly 20 years 
since the last attempt at combination 
has been made. Has not the time come 
again to reopen this discussion and see 
if now any basis for union toward the 
creation of a single liberal religious 
fellowship exists? Already many 
churches have united in our two fellow- 
ships. Our Wayside Pulpits, minis- 
terial associations and youth organiza- 
tions combine in joint publication ef- 
forts. Our theological schools train 
for both fellowships, and many of our 
ministers are members of both fellow- 
ships. The trend away from liberalism 
is so marked that the issue of one fel- 
lowship is more pronounced than ever. 

We spend huge sums in duplication 
of administration, toward the same end 
of liberal religion; we fight the same 
controversies in both fellowships, we 
serve the same ideals, and bear witness 
to the same testament, but lose all effec- 
tiveness therefrom by the split and small 
voices that singly are mustered. 

The last plan for union ended 
Washington; let us go to Washington 
this time to again open the door for 
the creation of a single, powerful, lib- 
eral voice and conscience that can be- 
stir America! Until that day we shall 
be voices crying in the wilderness of 
orthodoxy. 

GrorceE N. MarsHatt, Plymouth 


The appearance of an 
article in the Bohemian language’ in 
the August edition of The Register 
on the occasion of Bishop Frantisek 
Kovar’s visit prompts me to write the 
following suggestion: 

Why couldn’t The Register publish 
one short article in the Interlanguage 
Esperanto in every issue of The Regis- 

“ter so that people of all lands could 
read it and thus acquaint themselves 
with Unitariansm in all its phases. No 
favoritism would be shown toward any 
nationality, and all nationalities would 
be treated on equal basis. The Register 
would in no time become a great factor 
in world human relations and would win 
thousands of friends in every land it 
would care to reach. 

-Today already millions of people in 
all lands use Esperanto as the second 
language for international intercourse. 


S. A. KLuxowsk1, Milwaukee 


I am saddened 
that you should have published such 


an article (“The Race With Commun- 


ism” by Warren B. Walsh, Chairman 
of Russian Studies at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, which appeared in the August 
issue). Not that I take the stand that 
the Soviet Union, like “God’s Vicar on 
Earth is above criticism.” In the right 
time and place, I, too, would add my 
two-bits’ worth of criticism. But, con- 
sider — practically every newspaper, 
every magazine in the land for months 
past has joined in the anti-Soviet cru- 
sade. We are surfeited with a diet of 
anti-Soviet reading. Certainly no indi- 
vidual who can read at all can fail to 
be acquainted with the case against the 
Soviets. Then surely it was redundant 
to provide a forum for it in the valuable 
pages of The Register . . . In a forth- 
coming book, the Dean of Canterbury 
has this to say, “I believe the Soviet 
Union to be the most moral country 
on earth.” (You will never read that 
quotation in your newspaper. ) 


ROBERT SHILLAKER, Glendale, Calif. 


Your issue 
of August graciously reprints an ad- 
dress which I made to your constitu- 
ency during the recent May Meetings. 
In your foreword you say that I was 
“formerly a Congregational minister.” 
As far as I know, I still am. At least 
my name appears in the list of ordained 
Congregational-Christian ministers, as 
found in our year book. 

But it may well be that you are in- 
voking the early colonial usage, which 
held that a minister of a congrega- 


tionally ordered body, who -was not in 


a parish, was not a minister. In which 
case my good friend Frederick Eliot 
must join me in the outer darkness as 
“formerly a Unitarian minister.” 


Wiiarp L. Sperry, Cambridge 


During the 
editorship of Rev. Stephen Fritchman, 
as my file of Registers makes clear, se- 
vere criticism of himself and his edi- 
torial policies were printed. 

In my latest Register (August), a 
mere summary statement is made that 
28 letters about The Register were re- 
ceived. No reference is made to how 
they were divided as to sentiment. Is 
this the new freedom for which Mr. 
Fritchman was sacrificed? 


BeatricE Hopp, Brooklyn 


Note: Eight letters of the 28 regretted 
the separation of Mr. Fritchman from 
The Christian Register; seven letters 
expressed pleasure that The Register 
was being reorganized and thirteen let- 
ters requested a clarification of the 
(Continued on page 382) 
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MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW. 


For the General Conference 


of the American Unitarian Association. 


October 15—17, Washington, D. C. 
Conference Headquarters, All Soul’s Unitarian Church, 16 and Harvard Sts., N.W. 


Speakers Announced Last Month: 


Rabbi Joshua Loth Liebman, author of “Peace of Mind” (Pearson Lecture) 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot 


Additional Speakers: 


Mr. W. W. Waymack, Member of the United States Commission on Atomic Energy 


Mr. Paul A. Porter, formerly Administrator of the Office of Price Administration; Chief of 
the American Economic Mission to Greece 


Mr. Richard Harkness, News Analyst and Commentator, National Broadcasting Company 


Fellowship Banquet 
7 p. m. October 15 


At the Mayflower Hotel, Connecticut Ave. at L St. Reservations must be made in advance through 
the A.U.A. Program Committee. Price $4.40, including tip. 


Toastmaster—Hon. Robert Lincoln O’Brien ! 


All inquiries should be addressed to: The Program Committee, American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


- 


EDITORIALS 


This page is devoted to signed editorials by competent specialists in the respective fields. THE 
REGISTER is responsible for the invitations to write but each writer has a completely free hand. 


TRUTH STRENGTHENED BY 
OPPOSITION 


“IN THE LONG RUN, truth is aided by nothing so much as by 
opposition of those who can give the full strength of the 
argument on the side of error. In an age of authority bond- 
age, the opinions of an individual are often important— 
sometimes decisive. One voice may determine the judgment 
of acountry. But, in an age of free discussion, little is to be 
feared from great names, on whatever side arrayed. When 


‘I hear a man complaining that some cause which he has at 


heart will be put back for years by a speech or a book, I 
suspect that his attachment to it is prejudice, that he has no 


‘consciousness of standing on a rock. The more discussion 


e 


the better, if passion and personality be eschewed; and dis- 

cussion, even if stormy, often winnows truth from error, a 

good never to be expected in an unenquiring age.” 
—WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 


TIME FOR UNITY OF PURPOSE 


THE BIENNIAL CONFERENCE, to be held in Washington in 
October 1947, must, by the terms of its establishment, be 
held elsewhere than in Boston. Washington certainly is not 
Boston, and one cannot say for it in extenuation, as the 
“Late George Apley” said of Worcester, that “at least it is 
New England”! However, Washingtonians have no need to 
apologize for their city as a place of gathering, and it is a 
great source of satisfaction and pleasure to those of us who 
reside here that we are to have the opportunity of enter- 
taining our colleagues and friends from the four quarters 
of the country. 


The Conference comes at a crucial time in the develop- 
ment of world thought, social, political and religious. hTe 
state of emotional insecurity, of general dissatisfaction and 
restlessness, of questioning of values, which historically 
follows a war is far more intense and widespread than 
ever before, in large part because the recent war was more 
extensive, destructive, and prolonged than any in over a 
century. Politically, we find arrayed against the democratic 
system—that is, the plan of government which provides for 
the rights of the individual and of minorities and for the 
control of the government by the citizenry — a philosophy 
and an organization which subsumes the individual, his 
beliefs, his earnings and even his life to the control of a 
police state. Religiously, we find as an unconscious defense 
against insecurity and uncertainty a rise in dogmatism, 
supernaturalism and authoritarianism. 


In the face of such threats to the integrity and self-re- 
spect of the individual and the nation, this is more than ever 


_ before the time for unity of purpose in groups such as ours 


which stand for progress, for the democratic ideal, for true 


if 


freedom of thought. Our fellowship welcomes freedom of 
discussion and respect for the right of each to express his 
views; there never was progress in America without such 
freedom. There will be much discussion at the Conference, 
of course, and that is to be desired. As to the propriety of 
actions taken in the past by the Association there are differ- 
ences of opinion; on some of them the Association, through 
its representatives, has spoken definitively after an oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of opposing views. Other actions 
and reports will be presented for confirmation or rejection. 


In view of the urgent demands of the present and the 
threats: of the future, let us devote the full energy and 
thought of the Conference to plans for the times that are at 
hand, for emphasizing the Unitarian view of life and de- 
vising means for keeping the Association a growing force 
in combating the forces of totalitarianism and in striving 
for the brotherhood and freedom of man. 

WINFRED OVERHOLSER, Washington, D. C., 
Moderator of American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. President of American Psychiatric 
Association. 


RELIGION AS SOCIAL ACTION 


POSSIBLY the greatest addition which Jesus made to the con- 
cept of religion was the brotherhood of all men under the 
fatherhood of one God. To me this means that Jesus’ con- 
cept of religion was that the moral and spiritual values 
motivating the actions of one member of a family toward 
the other members must ultimately motivate the actions of 
all men in their relations with all other men. The father- 
hood of God means nothing except as expressed in the 
brotherhood of all men. 


A man’s true religion cannot be interpreted except 
through a study of his actions as related to his teachings. 
The greatness of a religious leader lies in the consistency 
of these two, the unity of his life. Neighborliness, brother- 
hood, were not dogmas with Jesus; they were a way of life, 
a pattern of social action. 
the essence of religion was in doing things and not in be- 
lieving things. ‘My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me.” The New Testament has many exhortations to “do” 
—that is, to act, not simply believe or think. Right think- 
ing is important only as the basis of right action, and it 
has no meaning except as it eventuates in action. “Be ye 
doers of the word, and not hearers only.” 


Jesus constantly stressed that 


At no time in history has it been more important that 
religion become a pattern of action than at present. It 
might well be argued that both World Wars were the result 
of the fact that the Christian religion was a belief in creeds 
instead of a program of social action. One can easily con- 
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template the retardation of social progress that the tradi- 
tional Christian emphasis on belief has cost the world. It 
is certain that if every person naming the name of Jesus in 
the “Christian”’ nations had considered his religion a pat- 
tern of social action consistent with Jesus’ teachings these 
wars could not have taken place. 


Comparatively speaking, only minor bloodshed and re- 
tardation of social progress resulted from this lack of unity 
of our lives and our religion as long as time and space kept 
the nations beyond the reach of weapons of war. Because 
the invention of the airplane and the atomic bomb have 
made the world family philosophy of Jesus an actuality, 
the continued violation of the spiritual laws of family living 
will mean certain death. Christian civilization is indeed 
now its brother’s keeper, and the civilization with the 
greatest opportunities also has the greatest responsibilities. 


There is a law running throughout all nature that any. 
organism which cannot adapt its pattern of social behavior 
to fit new environmental conditions will die. The new en- 
vironmental condition is the Atomic Age of One World 
Family. The only pattern of social behavior that will fit 
this condition is intellectually and morally sound social 
action, religion motivated by the idea of the brotherhood 
of all men under one God, as taught by Jesus. 


The Christian minister today has a heavy responsibility 
to preach the fundamental teaching of Jesus that religion 
is a program of social action. 


EMERY M. FOSTER, President of Washington 
Chapter of Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice; Member of Board of Trustees of 
All Souls’ Church. Formerly President of 
Washington Chapter of Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Formerly President of Southern 
Neighbors Fellowship of Liberal Churches. 


OPEN PRESS vs. CLOSED PRESS 


PROBABLY EVERY DEMOCRATIC organization remaining in this 
increasingly-undemocratic world is torn with dissension. 
Governments, labor unions, public affairs groups, youth 
organizations, churches—all are in turmoil. In every-‘one, 
there is a strange assembly of illiberals of extreme left and 
extreme right who, in their anxiety to suppress and “elimi- 
nate” each other, threaten the democratic liberties of all. 


These extremists are simultaneously enemies and allies. 
Each group seeks to win converts from among the remaining 
liberals by crying for a holy war against the other extrem- 
ists. Both groups of extremists join as allies, however, in 
their propagandistic war of scorn against believers in and 
practitioners of democracy. To both, the democratic, liberal 
way is a spineless, contemptible middleground. (What mock- 
ery of the martyrs of the fight for the rights of man!) 


There are pressure-groups even within Unitarianism that 
demand an enforced theological and ideological conformity, 
with the ruthless “elimination” of alleged political and 
spiritual heresies and heretics. These groups have a special 
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interest in the A.U.A. Division of Publications—for each 
group demands that the denominational press be closed to 
those who are “inconsistent” with that group. Each contends 
that, in the denominational press, the traditional policy of 
the open mind either is a “sell-out” to another pressure group 
or is shameless “neutrality.” Both groups demand that 
liberals “take sides’—by which they mean the abandon- 
ment of traditional democratic methods and the choosing 
of authoritarian methods. Each group, heaping scorn on 
am open press, contends that there is only one side to various 
theological and social issues — its side; and each asserts 
its right to name those issues and to choose the “correct” 
side for the whole fellowship. 


Those who have the immediate responsibility for the de- 
nominational press pledge to all that no group will be 
permitted to suppress and “eliminate” any other group from 
the pages of Unitarian publications. We affirm again that 
the denominational press is dedicated to the freedom of 
expression of the fellowship as a whole. It will not be closed 
to any group within the fellowship. ’ 


Some readers will not like the wide variety of opinions 
expressed in this and other current issues of The Register. 
This variety of opinions is in The Register because this 
variety of opinions exists in the liberal religious fellowship. 
The only way The Register can avoid publishing such a wide 
variety of opinions and viewpoints is for The Register to 
become a closed press. It is obvious that some in the fellow- 
ship want The Register to be “free” to be a closed press. 
This is a question for the fellowship as a whole to decide. 

DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS; endorsed by 
Everett Moore Baker, chairman of Di- 
visional Advisory Council, and Thad- 
deus B. Clark, chairman of Divisional 
Editorial Advisory Committee. 


NOTE: In connection with the above statement of publishing 
principles, readers of The Register may be interested in an 
editorial statement which appeared in mid-September in 
The Inquirer, the British Unitarian weekly: “After the re- 
ceipt of recent correspondence we think we had better remind 
our readers of the conditions governing the contents of The 
Inquirer. It is a journal of free opinion, expressing usually, 
but not always, opinion held within that group of churches 
known as Unitarian or Free Christian. It welcomes, of 
course, opinion from elsewhere, but according to the nature 
of things, this is not likely to be forthcoming. 

“Consequently, as is well known, each writer speaks for 
himself. THERE IS NO “PARTY LINE’ OR THEOLOGICAL OUT- 
LOOK THAT MUST BE FOLLOWED OR ADHERED TO. This 
journal is free; every writer speaks for himself and no one 
else.” 


PRESS-TIME BULLETIN 

The October 6 issue of Life carries an extensive picture-story 
on Albert Schweitzer, based on photographs and data gath- 
ered by the Beacon Press in French Equatorial Africa this 
past summer (see September Register) . 


‘ 


ONITARIAN HORIZONS 


‘THERE IS GOD TO RECKON WITH? 


Alfred Rodman Hussey died during the summer, and 
those who loved him will miss him sorely. What they will 
miss is the salty character of the man—his keen wit, his 
sometimes devastating candor, his outspoken contempt for 
what seemed to him contemptible, his indignant scorn of 
those who had sold their birthright for a mess of pottage, 
his endless delight in everything young and lovely and of 
good report. All this we shall miss, but it will remain alive 
and altogether charming in the treasury of remembrance. 


During the last ten years, he has dropped in to see me 
in my office a hundred times. I had come to look forward 
to his visits with unique relish. I never knew what he would 
have come to say to me: sometimes a word of encourage- 
ment, sometimes a word of sharp but kindly criticism; 
sometimes to talk about a new book, sometimes to tell me 
about a church or a minister in trouble; but whatever he 
had on his mind when he came in, he always left me with 
a renewed confidence. He was a man of “a mighty and 
triumphant faith.” He never ceased reminding himself and 
all of us that “there is God to reckon with.” 


The Wider Horizons 


' That phrase, taken from a sermon he preached in 
Plymouth in 1931, might well serve as a motto for the 
Unitarian fellowship in these critical days. Do not think 
of it as only a statement of theological belief, for the truth 
it expresses is universal and should not be limited to those 
who call themselves “theists.” It is a theist’s way of stating 
something that is true apart from his theism, for his theism 
is only his way of interpreting a reality that is infinitely 
more important than any interpretation. 


Bent upon carrying out whatever task has called forth 
our best endeavors, we are all of us apt to close our minds 
to the wider and deeper aspects of the world in which we 
work. We think of ourselves, in the terms of Longfellow’s 
poem, as “architects of fate”; and we do well to give full 
play to the sense of individual and corporate responsibility 
that is of the essence of liberal religion. But we shall build 
badly if we do not reckon at every point with the laws of 
mechanics; and, if our purpose be to build for beauty as 
well as durability, we shall fail if we do not reckon with the 
laws that govern man’s inner and spiritual life. That 
applies, directly and cogently, to those who today would 


build a greater Liberal Church. 


The Washington Conference 


Specifically, when we gather as Unitarians for our 
General Conference in Washington this month, the results 
of our deliberations together will be determined in large 
degree by our capacity to think in big enough terms, to 
make allowance for the forces that transcend our immediate 
strength, to work in the light of universal laws and to test 
even our loftiest aspirations and dreams by their relation 
to ultimate and spiritual values. We must make plans in 
terms of the present day and immediate situations, but if 
we restrict our vision to “the here and now” we shall make 
only the little plans that have no power to kindle the 
imagination and enlist permanent loyalties. The spirit of 
the Conference will count for more than any details of 
business debated or decisions made; and that spirit will 
grow strong and creative just in proportion to the concern 
we feel for the vaster issues that surround and undergird 
our momentary affairs. This is not the language that Alfred 
Hussey would have used, but I believe this is what he meant 
when he said “there is God to reckon with.” 


The Present Op portunity 


If we let ourselves become preoccupied with lesser 
matters — with personalities and partisan purposes — we 
shall miss altogether the opportunity which is ours at this 
moment in history. The Washington Conference ought to be 
an event in the Unitarian movement of long-range signifi- 
cance; and it can be, if it is dominated by the spirit of 
renewed dedication to the central and commanding objec- 
tives of our free fellowship. We know what we stand for; 
we know what our heritage means, in terms of long-range 
planning; we all acknowledge, though not all of us express 
it in exactly the same words, the basic loyalties that should 
govern our action. If we will let this deep-running and far- 
reaching faith become the master-motive of our lives, we 
cannot fail to measure up to the needs of the time. 


There will be occasion at Washington to prove the réality 
of our faith. There will be moments when our sincerity and 
our disinterested devotion to the basic spiritual values will 
be tested. We shall be in the nation’s capital, and many 
anxious hearts will be troubled lest we should waver or be 
diverted from our main business. We must not assemble 
in a light-hearted or casual temper. We must take ourselves 
and our duty with appropriate seriousness. But this does 
not mean that we can safely forget the healing and saving 


power of a sense of humor! 
F. M. E. 
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Dedicated to the fr veedom o of expression of the Fellowshi ip as a whole 


‘My No. | Recommendation For 
Halting The Split Into Two Worlds’ 


AROUSE OVERWHELMING PUBLIC 
opinion for the United Nations! To 
prevent total war there is no time to 
lose. It is imperative to halt the rift 
with the means at our disposal. 


1. The prevention of total war is the 
supreme interest of mankind. Created 
to that end, the UN is the one overall 
existing organization in the supreme in- 
terest of both the Soviet-controlled total- 
itarian world and the world of other 
nations — democratic and non-demo- 
cratic. 


2. All member nations of the UN 
are pledged to the support of this su- 
preme interest of mankind; and separa- 
tion from the UN is separation from 
the common aim to prevent total war. 


3. The UN voices the world’s de- 
mand for human rights, freedom, liveli- 
hood and opportunity for all; and thus 
has become the moral trustee of man- 
kind. Until the UN can itself extend un- 
questioned protection, public opinion 
should approve and demand the protec- 
tive action of member states powerful 


enough to uphold the overall interest 
against all direct and indirect measures 
of aggression. 


4. With the support of public 
opinion, nations will find it profitable 
to cooperate in good faith with a pro- 
gressing world in the task to gain, 
guard and advance world order. With 
public opinion against them, nations 
will find it unprofitable to block world 
order by a policy of imperialism, isola- 
tion, aggression or coercion, open or 
hidden, political, economic or military. 
With the support of public opinion, the 
UN will be able to stand up for the 
overall interest without delay and with- 
out appeasement. 


5. The rift can thus be halted by 
overwhelming support of the UN in its 
supreme aim to prevent total war.— 
R. C. Neuendorffer, North Tarrytown, 
eee 


I BELIEVE- THAT THE SUPREME 
Soviet is very badly informed about 
the capitalist world, because its ambas- 
sadors and foreign representatives give 


' 


The lead article in the August issue of The Register was by a member of the 
Unitarian Commission on World Order, Professor Quincy Wright, who headed the 
25-year-long University of Chicago research project on the causation of war. 


The title: 


“Why Are We Faced With Two Worlds?” 


The same month, an 


invitation was mailed to Register swhscribers to contribute to the first of a projected 


series of quarterly forums on important issues. 


Several hundred contributions 


were received, and these were reviewed by a special committee of the Unitarian 


Commission on World Order. 


The committee looked for constructive suggestions, 


and also, from the standpoint of opinions expressed on international politics, tried 
to make the selection as representative as possible of the major points of view 


expressed by Register readers. 
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reports in accordance with Marxist 
theory rather than in accordance with 
present day facts. 

It would be a good thing if the Su- 
preme Soviet were able to see for itself 
what a capitalist country is really like, 
and as capitalism in Europe has been 
disrupted by the war, America is the 
place to see it at its best. 

I therefore suggest that the President 
and Congress of the United States should 
send a cordial invitation to the members 
of the Supreme Soviet to visit the U.S. 
next summer for one month to see Amer- 
ica and meet the American people. They 
should be allowed to go everywhere and 
see everything, to meet anyone they wish 
and to visit workers in their homes and 
to see what a high standard of life an 
enlightened capitalism can provide for 
its workers. They should be able to 
observe how happily the people can live 
in the liberty that they enjoy under the 
constitution and how that liberty is 
prized.—F rank E, Hayes, London, Eng- 
land. 


WE MUST AFFIRM A CONSTRUC- 
TIVE, workable program of action to- 
ward one world with security and free- 
dom for all peoples. We, the voters of 
the U.S., through our own democratic 
process, should organize now to elect 
a Congress and President pledged to 
amendment of the United Nations char- 
ter providing for decisions of the Secur- 
ity Council by majority vote of its 
membership and thereby implement this 
international organization with the 
means of preventing aggressive war by 
any nation—ultimately to become a fed- 
eral world government holding jurisdics 
tion over citizens of any country as: to: 
acts of aggression. 


® 


_ Along with and corollary to this pro- 
gram of action, the reformed United 
Nations should adopt these measures: 


1. Progressive universal disarma- 
ment, including atomic, bacterial and 
other forms of mass destruction, with 
adequate powers of inspection every- 
where. 


2. Creation of an _ international 
police force to be composed of armed 
units supplied by all nations on a quota 
basis. — 


3. The guaranty to all nations of ac- 
cess on equal terms to the essential raw 
materials of the earth, and at the same 
time freeing the channels of world trade 
with tariff barriers down. 


In support of this program of action 
and to win the confidence and good will 
of all other nations, not excepting the 
USSR, we of the US should prepare to 
accept the known world trend toward the 
socialized operation of those industries 
and services which already in our own 
country have become virtual private 
monopolies—such as the railroads, com- 
munication systems, coal mines, steel, 
electric power, progressive taxation of 
land values and the control of money 
and credit—while leaving all other areas 
of industry and commerce open to free 
enterprise. In a majority of nations, in- 
cluding Great Britain, western Europe 
and most of Latin America, such essen- 
tial services have long ago been nation- 
alized through the action of political 
parties usually knewn as “Socialist.” 
These groups are today among the se- 
verest critics of totalitarian methods of 
USSR Communism, which can best be 
opposed and modified by the above 
course of action, certainly not by the 
use of bombs and bullets 


Freedom of information for all peo- 
ples is essential to this program and we 
of the US should demand more objective 
reporting of the news by our press and 
radio.—Edwin S. Potter, Wilmington, 
Del. 


EVERY “NUMBER 1 RECOMMENDA- 
TION” should suggest what The Chris- 
tian Register can do to help halt the split. 
My idea is that the Register must lean 
backward to give Russia a break, and to 
encourage people to think sanely about 
a nation that was noble enough to be our 
companion in death. The Register 
should take no “party line,” either Com- 
“munist or Republican, but should treat 
Russia fairly and protest the selfishness 
of our own policy by holding it to the 
same scorching light that is so readily 
played upon Russian policy. Let the 
Register tell liberals everywhere that our 
government reluctantly published an 
anti-fascist pamphlet long after it had 


readily published an anti-communist 
one, and that it put a price of forty cents 
per copy on the anti-fascist piece but is- 
sued the anti-communist one free. How 
can we expect any government to co- 
operate with us when this attitude char- 
acterizes us over the entire world? If 
we would halt the split we must resist 
with all our might the hysterical nation- 
alism now being nourished. 


Fred I. Cairns, Needham. 


WE MIGHT LOOK LESS DOWN THE 
nose at the Russians; visit them; have 
them visit us; look for their good points, 
admire and adopt them. There is hardly 
a nation from which we could not learn, 
if we are intelligent enough. In our re- 
lations with the other denominations 
here in the United States, we Unitarians 
might get a little practice in these ways, 
which now become so important inter- 
nationally. 


We need not bank too trustingly on a 
border between two economic orders, 
such as Communism and Capitalism, 
particularly until we get the fuzz off our 
definitions. There will be no line on 
which we may stand guard and say to 
Communism: “Just so far, friends, and 
no farther.’ Even if there were, the 
same border would work both ways, and 
we should not get across it with our 
Capitalism. This border idea, meaning 
as it does that we intend to stop the 
march of a dreaded Communism, has no 
better outcome than war, the one sure 
way to get nothing settled. 


If Communism is as bad as we think it 
is, and Capitalism is as good, the way to 
establish the contrast is in an open field. 
If there is a real danger that Com- 
munism and the kind of government that 
furnishes it will spread among our free 
and enlightened people, the order that 
we call Capitalism has already failed. 
By the same pioneering virtues that 
forged the better order which we have 
out of economic barbarism in years gone 
by, Capitalism must have power to 
maintain itself in the face of any modern 
economic barbarism. A Capitalism 
which can see nothing but an appeal to 
arms is a Capitalism afraid of itself. Let 
us see to it that what we call our Capi- 
talism is manifestly everywhere freer, 
fairer, more enlightened, more benefi- 
cent than anything else on earth, and 
that it grows steadily more so.—Arthur 


B. Green, Needham. 


TO DRAW TOGETHER TWO HALF. 
WORLDS requires that foreign peoples 
be given grounds to trust America. Note 
that democracy, foreign and domestic 
means the greatest good of the greatest 


number. Note that Europe moves to the 
left, while the U. S. is pushed to the 


right. What is the effect of our domes- 
tic reaction on our foreign policy? 


Other returned servicemen can add 
evidence to mine that foreign peoples 
simply do not have faith in American 
idealism abroad when Congress enacts 
reactionary policies at home. Japanese 
young people sharply distrust Mac- 
Arthur’s “democratization” program in 
the face of the grim, driving reaction in 
Washington. Why, they ask, believe 
that the U. S. seriously intends to break 
up the Zaibatsu in Japan when American 
voters yield up their own domestic econ- 
omy to conservative control and exploit- 
ation? They conclude American ideal- 
ism in foreign policy is dishonest. 


Many first steps in foreign policy will 
be advocated in this Register survey. 
Some will deal with Greece, others, with 
atomic energy control. I do not deny 
the importance of any of these matters. 
But I have learned one lesson from the 
experience of looking at America from 
across a sea: American domestic policy 
is the basis on which American foreign 
policy is built. Unless we are honestly 
liberal and progressive at home our fine 
foreign “policies” will not be taken 
seriously abroad. American moral 
leadership cannot survive half dirty and 
half clean. 


America’s dréam, never realized, has 
been democracy. The dream, at least, 
has been an honest one, and we have 
talked about it freely, far and wide. 
Peoples now look with doubt to see if 
we practice as we prattle. If we do not 
—and we now are not—the fine froth of 
our chatter will blow away on its own 
wind. Two half-worlds will remain half- 
worlds, and nature will indeed seem 
dead. — Forest K. Davis, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


THAT THE.U. S. WITH THE AP- 
PROVAL of Congress make a daring and 
appealing proposal to the entire world 
along the following lines: 


1. Removal of veto power. 


2. Establishment of a United Nations 
Police Force, including army, navy and 
air force to which each nation shall con- 
tribute in proportion to its population 
and which will be greater in size and 
more powerful than similar forces of 
any single nation. 


3. That each nation disarm to the 
point of necessary police force only and 
that such force be limited on a propor- 
tionate population basis. 


4. That each nation be guaranteed 
protection and safety within its present 
boundaries and that no boundaries may 
be changed without agreement by popu- 
lar vote of the countries affected. 
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5. That all tariff and trade barriers be 
removed within a specified term of years 
but on a gradual basis if desired. For 
example, it could be specified that with- 
in 25 years all such barriers shall be re- 
moved but that within each five-year 
period a minimum reduction of 20 per 
cent will be made. 

6. Establishment of an international 
currency good in every country of the 
world. 

7. International citizenship and free 
travel privileges (but not residential) in 
every country in the world. 

8. That every country be permitted 
access to raw materials of all kinds on 
the same basis as any other country. 

9. That control of atomic power and 
development be placed in the hands of 
the United Nations under a plan similar 
to that already proposed by the U. S. 

10. That the use of atomic bombs, 
chemical and bacterial warfare be pro- 
hibited even by the International Police 
Force. 

11. That a universal bill of rights be 
adopted which would guarantee freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship and other 
fundamental rights similar to those in- 
corporated in our own Bill of Rights; 
also absolute right for each country to 
conduct its internal economy and gov- 
ernmental affairs without interference, 
subject to the personal guarantees pro- 
vided in the proposed bill of rights. 

The plan would call for the mobiliza- 
tion of every available method of pro- 
motion and dissemination to reach the 
attention and consideration of people 
of every class in every country. It 
should be stipulated that the plan be 
approved by popular vote of each nation 
and if possible, one single day for 
voting should be assigned so that the 
entire world would go to the polls at 
one time.—Irving D. Dawes, Richmond, 
Va. 


THE WORLD IS ALREADY DIVIDED 
into two camps. Private capitalism with 
America as chief advocate and Commu- 
nism—(actually Socialism in its pres- 
ent stage) —led by the Soviet Union. It 
is useless to talk of halting the split. 
Rather let us consider how we should 
deal with a world thus divided. 


Like it or not, a completely new kind 
of human society was set up in Russia 
and has been and is in successful opera- 
tion. It is no improvisation but the 
result of scientific planning. It has a 
record of wonderful success in many 
fields, records that cannot be matched. 
It has also some evident defects. Most 
of these trace to the incessant and malig- 
nant opposition of other nations that 
sought to cause the failure of the ncw 
society. America has been prominent 
among such enemy nations. Hateful 
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opposition to an experiment that would © 
redound to the benefit of all if success- 


ful is shameful. Persistence in such 
ways must finally be as disastrous to 
those using them as to the object of 
their hate. 

United Press recently reported results 
of a world-wide survey of Communism. 
It reported total party membership of 
about 20 millions, two-thirds of them 
outside the Soviet Union. It reported 
sympathizers apparently outnumbering 
Party members about eight to one. We 
need not look beyond our own country 
to see why only a fraction dare to follow 
their convictions into Party member- 
ship. 

We should renounce and denounce 
hatred for the Soviet Union and persecu- 
tion of American Communists. The 
latter should have full liberty of 
thought, of speech, of association. 
Hatred for and irrational distrust of 
the Soviet Union should be replaced by 
cordial acceptance of the sound idea 
that it is for them to decide what kind 
of social and economic order they shall 
have. 


Let reason and good will rule instead 
of hatred and ill-will. Only thus can 
we avert vastly greater evils than those 
that now afflict us—Charles H. Coyle, 
Berwyn, IIl. 


BY THE WORDING OF THE QUES- 
TION, I assume that its author intends 
it to imply that there do not exist two 
worlds at this moment. If this were 
true, which I do not acknowledge, there 
would be two ways to have “one world”: 
one would be to become a Soviet state or 
satellite; the other, to start atomic war 
immediately and destroy Russia’s 
power. We would reject the first course 
as cowardly and the other as uncivilized. 
There are no symposia being held in 
Russia today on “halting the split.” If 
anything, they might be on the subject 
of bringing about “one world,” and not 
the one Wendell Willkie had in mind. 
What makes intelligént people like 
ourselves go on kidding ourselves? What 
makes us think naively in the terms of 
the question of this symposium? Hitler 
told us plainly what he had in store for 
the world in Mein Kampf. We refused 
to believe him until it was too late. 
Das Kapital, The Communist Manifesto 
and the words and actions of Commu- 
nist leaders tell us of their avowed pur- 
pose to have one world of their own, 
and destroy everything we cherish as 
valuable in our way of life. Why don’t 
we understand and believe them? 
There is no one world today. We 
are dealing with ideological, if not at the 
moment, military enemies. We are 
dealing with dangerous men who talk 
tough, act tough, have no interest in 


making the United Nations work and 
who feel their way of life stands to gain 
from world chaos. 

We cannot prevent them from think- 
ing this way. But dealing with tough 
minds, we may prevent a furtherance of 
the world split by making it very plain 
to these gentry what we intend to do in 
the world, either through or without the 
United Nations, and just as plainly state 


‘our intention to back these aims with 


the agricultural, industrial and military 
might which are the awe, wonder and 
envy of the entire world.—Philip Lukin, 
New York. 


THE BEST GUARANTEE OF WORLD 
peace is a democratic America with a 
democratic foreign policy. 

A government which, in defiance of 
the needs and expressed will of the peo- 
ple, destroys the OPA, mutilates rent 
control, fails to provide housing, and 
supports fascist regimes against their 
people, faces two choices —either the 
needs of the people must be met or the 
voice and political strength of the people 
must be broken. 

The Truman Loyalty Order, the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, the Taft-Hartley Bill, the sup- 
pression of academic freedom, the cyn- 
ical military training answer to youth’s 
needs for jobs and education, all add 


‘up to a frightening direction. 


Meanwhile our State Department and 
Army are busy spreading this “democ- 
racy.’ Roger Baldwin (The Nation, 
August 2) describes our puppet police 
state in Korea where we weakly com- 
plain that our handpicked government 
of landowners and collaborators is in- 
capable of carrying out land reforms 
and can answer the complaints of the 
Koreans only by police terror. This is 
all too typical. Can we blame certain 
countries for looking skeptically at the 
Marshall Plan and suggesting that we 
drop our club and ele before they 
come closer? 


~The American crisis is real. All 
lovers of freedom must act now or be 
known by their silence as murderers of 
freedom. Join with scientists, teachers, 
workers, students, housewives. Recog- 
nize the common cause and with organ- 
ized might demand that: 
1. The attacks on civil liberties be 
halted. | 
2. The needs of the American people 
be met. . 
3. Our foreign policy from Greece to 
Japan should consistently aid the 
people and not profit-seekers and 
reactionaries, 
And finally let us vigorously reject 


red-baiting which turns some against 


progressive allies and tempts others to 
hold truth in protective custody whilst 


reaction creeps forward with more per- 
manent bonds. 

A democratic America will know the 
friendship of the world. A fascist 
America will face the fear and hatred 


of the world.—Jean Taylor Hueston, 
Berkeley, Cali}. 


IT IS DIFFICULT FOR ME TO SEE 
how a split into two worlds can be 
avoided in the light of the present United 
States economic and political proce- 
dures. Our present inflation is making 
it impossible for foreign countries to 
establish sound economies. Our attitude 
toward Russia is making it necessary for 
smaller nations to take the side of the 
United States because they are so des- 
perately in need of our financial and 
material assistance. 


The greatest indictment I have to 
make against our present policies is that 
we are asking other nations to give us 
military and_ political cooperation 
should a war with Russia result when all 
their manpower and resources should be 
turned to repairing and building their 
respective peacetime economies. This 
means cooperation on a farming and 
production level of goods and services 
rather than on political balance of power 
and military preparations. 

We are asking small nations to protect 
our way of life in return for which they 
are experiencing greater poverty, finan- 
cial insecurity and more bloodshed. 

One world of brotherhood can come 
only when men can feel secure in their 
homes; free to work and supply the ma- 


terial and spiritual needs their loved 


ones have a right to acquire. Tech- 
nological methods for farm and factory 
plus financial aid are the greatest con- 
tributions the United States can make 
to halt a split into two worlds.—Karl A. 
Bach, Jamestown, N. Y. 


THE DISEASE IS CLANNISHNESS; 
and the cure is brotherhood. Those of 
us who still retain a measure of sanity 
in a schizophrenic world must continue 
to work for the erection of a world state, 
from which no nation or person any- 
where on the face of the globe can 
escape. If it be necessary to scrap the 
United Nations to cure the illness, then 
we must scrap the United Nations. 

The renunciation of the blasphemy of 
yeto-mindedness by either of the equally 
powerful and guilty nations, the U.S. and 
the USSR, will heal the split into two 
worlds.—Rev. Robert W. Lawson, Pitts- 
burgh. 


MOST URGENTLY WE SHOULD 


make a much greater effort to relieve 


the starvation and suffering of all the 


% 


=; 


people of Europe. People who are 
hungry and cold can’t help but be sus- 
picious and resentful of a country where 
even the poorest people live in comfort 
compared to Europe; a country which 
is so ready to criticize the actions of 
others but has had no real suffering of 
its own and has made no all-out effort 
to rehabilitate the war ravaged coun- 
tries. Also, before we preach democ- 
racy so strongly to other countries in 
the world, we should see that it’s prac- 
ticed in our own country. There are 
over 28 million people in this country 
today who are members of minority 
groups and to whom the word “equal 
opportunities for a decent life” are a 
mockery. And many people in foreign 
countries realize this more than most 
Americans. 

Of course, the real recommendation 
would be for the powerful financial in- 
terests in this country to cease their de- 
liberate propaganda against Russia— 
but that’s such an impractical recom- 
mendation it’s hardly worth mentioning. 


—Mrs. K. M. Grant, Denver. 
A UNITED STATES PROGRAM SIMI- 


LAR to our Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, including the Medical Mission, giv- 
ing of our abundance, regardless of race, 
religion or political belief, could create 
the spirit of good will and trust needed 
to unite the world, provided it is not 
accompanied by a program of war 
preparation and armament. — Mrs. 


Henry Sterring, Oakland, Calif. 


GOVERNMENT, WORLD GOVERN- 
MENT based-on the Federal principle 
is my recommendation. History has 
shown that government is essential in 
order to keep the peace. 

History has shown that the federal 
form of government is best adopted to 
bring unity out of diversity and at the 
same time preserve the greatest degree 
of personal liberty. Events are showing 
that the UN as now constituted is in- 
capable of keeping the peace. Events 
are showing that neither appeasement 


nor toughness on our part works. If, 
however, Russia were offered her right- 
ful place in the family of nations, an 
integral part of a world government, 
who can say that she would refuse? In 
any event, it is along this path that lies 
the best hope of the world’s salvation. 
—Conrad Hobbs, Boston. 


THIS WILL NEVER BE ONE WORLD, 
politically, nor is such an end desirable. 
But it must soon begin to tend, and 
rapidly progress, toward an Economic 
unity lest civilization fail. 

The present mode of organization of 
the United Nations is but the spawn of 
servility to the old idea that “vested” 
interests must be protected at all costs. 
It is little more realistic than the out- 
moded and oft-discredited theories of 
Balance of Power and dependence upon 
military might. There is little democ- 
racy in its procedure. Its meetings are 
filled with bickering and debate between 
representatives who feel honestly com- 
pelled to consider first the immediate, 
rather than the ultimate interests of their 
own constituency. They can not do 
otherwise when the UN has not as yet 
presented any real basis for the organ- 
ization of a common loyalty. 

Having no power to formulate in 
democratic manner an adequate code 
of international law, the UN, whatever 
police powers it might assume, would 
still be in such emergencies as arose in 
the 30’s, as futile as was the old League. 


Would it not be much better if we 
would babble less of “One World” and 
remember that political ideologies grow 
right-ward or left-ward in accord with 
comparative conditions of economic 
progress and justice? These ideologies 
can not be destroyed by force, but only 
by education, understanding and a 
fairer distribution of opportunity. 

On such a basis let our sphere or- 
ganize itself, if it wishes into two 
“worlds” or even into five continents, 
or into any other arrangement of terri- 
tory that might seem best suited to a 
fuller utilization of the skills and re- 
sources of the people comprising these 
units. 

Let each of these sections of earth 
break down the barriers within its bor- 
ders that have for so long stifled the 
production and exchange of wealth and 
ideas. And let us admit, frankly, when 
we start on this course, that it will in- 
volve the abolition of many “vested” in- 
terests that have, for selfish reasons, 
cultivated short-sighted prejudices and 
chauvinistic divisions. 

Let each of these “worlds” provide 
itself through proper legislative proc- 
esses, with a body of constitutional law 
that will supplement and_ reinforce, 
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rather than supercede, their various na- 
tional sovereignties. 

And then, as each “world” attains 
betterment of the economic condition 
of its peoples, the pressures that have 
been tending toward division will 
rapidly become less and the various fed- 
erations will find it not only desirable, 
but inevitable, that they should join in 
a final constitutional union that will 
make the earth truly free for the com- 
merce and cultural intercourse of all 
people. 

Then will be guaranteed forever the 
true and rightful sovereignty of every 
state and nation, whatever may be its 
political pattern. — George F. Kelly, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


THE ALL-OUT PARTICIPATION OF 
the United States in the United Nations 
program is the first step in halting the 
split into two worlds. This participa- 
tion should be indicated in at least three 
ways: 

1. Insistence upon the use of Article 
109 of the UN Charter so that the Char- 
ter may be amended to give the United 
Nations the power to make a third world 
war impossible. Such amendments to be 
added to the Charter that world govern- 
ment will be an actuality. 

2. Acceptance of the United Nations 
as the only means of settling interna- 
tional disputes, and as the only agency 
through which the United States will 
consent to assist foreign powers in any 
way. This means the adoption of the 
principle that the only alternative to a 
strong United Nations organization is 
chaos. 

3. Willingness on the part of the 
United States to delegate a limited 
amount of her sovereignty to the United 
Nations, so that the United Nations may 
have the authority to enforce decisions 
in the international field. 

The sequel to this recommendation is 
a suggestion that we institute an educa- 
tional program in our own country 
which will give our people an under- 
standing of the other nations. We need 
to know something of their religion, 
politics, social program, economic im- 
portance and potentialities and history. 
Only through understanding can we live 
together in a -vital and constructive 
world society. 

The alternative is death—Rev. John 
O. Fisher, Framingham Centre, Mass. 


CONTINUALLY BRING HOME TO 
all of us the devastating horror of the 
atom bomb so that we fully realize time 
is short and survival is at stake. 
—Delcevare King, Quincy, Mass. 


TO AVOID THE SPILT INTO TWO 
powerful camps into which world poli- 
tics seem to be leading us, the United 
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Nations must take the bull by the horns 
and press for amendments to the charter 
immediately. There can be no absolute 
guaranty that world peace can be main- 
tained as long as any nation has the 
sovereign right to decide its own inter- 
national disputes and questions of war 
and peace for itself. 

World peace can be created and main- 
tained only under world law, universal 
and strong enough to establish justice 
and prevent armed conflict between na- 
tions. The only way by which a people 
can assure its survival and preserve its 
liberties is to create with the other 
peoples a limited world government—a 
constitutional federal government — to 
which shall be delegated limited but 
adequate powers necessary to maintain 
the general peace of the world, based on 
law and justice. 


The United Nations is a good start, 
but only a start, toward that ideal. How- 
ever, as at present constituted, it is not 
a world government and cannot by 
effective world law prevent armed con- 
flict between nations and establish jus- 
tice and security. Since its charter pro- 
vides for amendments, every effort 
should be made to strengthen the United 
Nations by that means, and transform it 
into a world government which can pre- 
serve the peace of the world. 

—H. Weston Howe, Melrose Highlands, 
Mass. 


BACK THE MARSHALL PLAN TO 
the limit. It is both idealistic and prac- 
tical— Maxwell Savage, Scarboro, Me. 


THERE IS A LONG-TERM AND 
short-term policy to be followed. The 
long-term policy is the strengthening 
of the U. N. at all cost. Of primary 
importance here are atomic energy con- 
trol and the establishment of a U. N. 
police force. If these entail a lessening 
of several liberties, and _ therefore 
sovereignty, it matters not, because there 
is no hope if the U. N. falls. It is the 
only instrument we have. History proves 
that bilateral and multilateral agree- 
ments do not prevent war. Although 
such agreements are not prohibited by 
the U. N. charter, someone must lead the 
way toward their banishment. A posi- 
tive leadership by the United States 
could prove invaluable in this direction. 


The short-term policy would entail 
gifts of food and industrial equipment 
by which the needy nations would be 
helped to their feet. This limitation 
would require withdrawal of all military 
missions and equipment from all but 
conquered enemy countries, so as to 
afford proof of our announced peaceful 
intentions. World opinion would do the 
rest. In the end atomic energy would be 
turned to peacetime use for all men, and 


‘ 


universal disarmament would be pos- 
sible under a police force larger than 
any possible belligerent force, yet small 
enough so as not to threaten world se- 
curity. 

We would then have taken the first 
step toward the foundation of a fed- 
erated world state, the ultimate impera- 
tive. Also, we would not sacrifice 
strength until all sacrificed it. Until 
then, patience and tolerance, arising 
from the fact that no human institution 
is infallible, and, above all, faith in the 
aggregate intelligence and goodness of 


man.—Carlton J. Ohrt, Kenmore, N. Y. 


DISMISS OUR APPREHENSION 
that democracy has a weaker appeal to 
the people of the world than has Com- 
munism and needs for its survival atom 
bombs, implements of wholesale de- 
struction and biological warfare, en- 
circlement of the Soviet Union with 
military bases, agitation for militariza- 
tion of our own people and formation of 
an anti-Russian bloc in Western Europe. 
Eliminate mutual suspicion by undis- 
sembling negotiation with the Soviet 
Union toward definition of both nations’ 
necessities for security based upon 
limitation of either into the other’s sove- 
reignty by propaganda, espionage or 
threats of reprisal, so that both may be- 
lieve that submission of differences to 
the United Nations may be safely ac- ’ 
cepted without holding in reserve arma- 
ments, domination of vassal nations or 
“fifth columns.” Devote our energies 
to proving democracy to be a vehicle 
for human welfare superior to Com- 
munism by demonstrating that within 
its framework can be achieved personal, 
political and economic freedom of the 
pattern avowed by us in defeat of the 
Axis powers; control irresponsible 
profit making which renders imperative 
imperialism and war; and use natural 
wealth and independent labor to provide 
opportunity for more equally distributed 
standards of living throughout the 
world.—James J. Marshall, Miami. 


EUROPE IS WATCHING RUSSIA and 
the United States to see which system 
actually produces the better way of life 
for the average man. Aside from emer- 
gency help to Europe, which is neces- 
sary, the first necessity for the United 
States is to achieve good government, a 
stable economic system and social jus- 
tice at home. Russia advertises all our 
short-comings to Europe and Asia. 
Europe especially does not altogether 
take those reports blindly, but tries to 
see what are the facts. Everyone from 
Norway to India knows of American 
discrimination against the Negro. 
America could win European and world 
supremacy without war by fully desery- 
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_ ing the respect and confidence of other 


countries in its own economic and social 
policies, through elimination of privi- 
lege, discrimination and prejudice. — 
Arthur E. Morgan, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


THE US SHOULD OFFER THE USSR 
a loan of about 15 billion dollars with 
the following strings attached: 


1. Soviet acceptance of the Amer- 
ican proposal of international control 
of atomic power and other armaments. 


2. Soviet speedy ratification of Eu- 
ropean treaties and withdrawal of troops. 


3. Soviet cooperation in the unified 
administration of Germany. 

In return we will pledge an imme- 
diate end to the manufacture of atom 
bombs and will promise to destroy our 
present pile after effective UN controls 
over atomic energy are established. 

I strongly doubt that the USSR could 
resist the bait of 15 billion dollars and 
with that as bait we can catch her and 
pull her into the UN net of fuller inter- 
national cooperation. It is certainly 
worth 15 billion dollars’ risk to avoid 
a war which will certainly cost far 
more in blood and treasure if some such 
plan as this is not followed—John W. 
Laws, Meadville, Pa. 


ONE FIRST STEP TO ONE WORLD 
could be a very simple one, a step of 
obvious good sense and proven influence. 
I recommend that we demand of Con- 
gress that we renew our support to the 
overseas libraries of information of the 
Department of State. These libraries, a 
practical road to better international 
understanding, have been almost elim- 
inated by one of the last-minute deci- 
sions of Congress. Such libraries have 
proven valuable at such varying spots 
as Bombay, Madrid, Johannesburg, 
Mexico and Paris. In countries which 
have been suspicious of propaganda 
(their own and that which has been 
thrust upon them), information libra- 
ries as conducted, have disarmed sus- 
picions. In countries anxious to have 
their leaders, scientists and opinion- 
makers again in touch with a world 
from which war shut them off, the re- 
sources of these libraries have been 
hailed with enthusiasm. To the servicing 
of these libraries have been attracted 
the most experienced professional work- 
ers, and the acceptance of the libraries 
_has been made easier by selecting asso- 
ciate and assistant librarians from the 
countries served. These libraries have 
varied reference material, books, gov- 
ernment publications, scientific quarter- 
lies and current magazines. They had 
been used to the limit of their capacity 
until suddenly cut down in July. 
‘While we renew this effort of ours 


abroad, we can welcome similar services 
to us from other countries.—Frederick 


G. Melcher, Montclair, N. J. 
AN IMPORTANT FUNCTION OF 


neighborliness is exchange. Bad ex- 
change makes bad neighbors. Trade 
which should mutually benefit custom- 
ers in our day, divides them. Money, 
instead of being a messenger between 
two commodities is a parasite on both. 
Sell all and buy nothing, says the money 
fool. For what can he sell? For un- 
payable debt. The country that collects 
the most debtors accounts itself the 
winner. 

Some countries are tending to refuse 


‘to go on playing this absurd and fatal 


game. It is that tendency that makes 
the split into two worlds. The white 


Wales - andtatters. -e 
Abolish tariffs and_ international 
finance jugglery. Trade straight— 


G. G. Desmond, Cheltenham, England. 
MAKE DEMOCRACY WORK IN 


America, and let our foreign policy 
be governed by democratic principles, 
which eliminate imperialism, economic 
or political. 

Maintain a firm policy in dealing with 
Russia, and resist Russian imperialism 
for democratic reasons, but let us be 
very sure that our dealings with Rus- 
sia are absolutely fair and honest and 
not governed by economic interests. 

Cooperate 100 per cent with the 
United Nations and its agencies, and not 
carry on unilateral action among other 
nations which further our political or 
economic interests and place ourselves 
in an advantageous position for a pos- 
sible third world war. 


Make 100 per cent cooperation within 
the United Nations a vital issue in the 


national election campaign next year, 


and elect a president who will cooperate 
fully with the United Nations, and who 
is in favor of taking such steps as may 
be possible to develop the United Na- 
tions into a world government.—Glenn 


O. Canfield, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OFFER FREE HOLIDAY FACILITIES 
—one month—to from 10,000 to 50,000 
iron curtain youth annually. American 
transport could pick them up and re- 
turn them at a European port. Youth 
camps could readily be built to accom- 
modate at points of American interest. 

Free sending and free showing be- 
hind the iron curtain of the best early 
and middle Disney films. Free candy 
dropped by planes that once brought 
bombs. 

All these have their difficulties but 
need less arranging than would a war. 

A more frequent exchange of sport 
teams, cultural teams, theatre, ballet, 
music and chess matches between iron 


curtain and American towns might, after 
a time also show the iron curtain to be 
made of tissue paper—Rev. Magnus C. 
Ratter, London, England. 


IN OUR THINKING ABOUT HOW TO 
bring about conditions favorable to the 
ultimate realization of the ideals ex- 
pressed in Wendell Willkie’s “One 
World” it is apparently essential that we 
remember definite facts, some of which 
may be stated as follows: 

l. The ideology of the Russian dic- 
tatorship, its social, economic, political 
and theological beliefs in all except 
minor respects is diametrically opposed 
to what we in the United States believe 
even though we do not always do what 
we know ought to be done. 

2. The standards that we have come 
to consider as fundamental for. individ- 
uals and for governments, truthfulness, 
honesty, integrity, tolerance, freedom of 
thought and action except where the 
general welfare is endangered, the Rus- 
sian dictatorship deems futile weakness. 

3. Dictatorships necessarily and in- 
evitably have within themselves the 
germs that will bring about their own 
destruction. 

These premises being accepted we 
may well follow patiently and steadily 
the Marshall plan, with of course such 
modifications in details as may be found 
desirable so long as they do not affect 
the intent, with the confident belief that 
ultimately Russia will agree and tell the 
truth.— Schuyler F. Herron, South 
Royalton, Vt. 


WE CANNOT HALT THE SPLIT INTO 
two worlds as the split is accomplished 
and is likely to grow wider. It cannot 
be narrowed by making concessions to a 
totalitarian dictatorship, as it has grown 
fat by appeasement and concession. The 
dictatorship will yield nothing substan- 
tial to a democratic world and if the 
latter yields more to it we will be an 
accomplice in our own extinction. 

We have reached a stage in this world 
crisis that is similar to what Lincoln 
faced nationally. He refused to com- 
promise or sanction the comic attempt 
at compromise by Horace Greeley and 
opposed the conference of F. P. Blair 
and Jefferson Davis. He did go to the 
Hampton Roads conference but refused 
to yield anything to the slave oligarchy. 
His course proved right. 

What Lincoln said of the spread of 
slavery is true of the expansion of the 
Russian dictatorship and servitude. He 
declared that the opponents of slavery 
“will arrest the further spread of it” 
until it faced “ultimate extinction” or its 
advocates would “push it forward till it 
shall become lawful in all the States.” 
Substitute “nations” for “states” and 
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The Road to 


Peace: No 


Appeasing,No ‘Strong Arm’ 


by FRANCIS H. RUSSELL 


THE POLICY NOW BEING evolved for American participation in a realistic and 
effective program for the economic recovery of Europe should excite the hopes of 


supporters of the United Nations. 


The whole concept of our policies for : 


postwar economic rehabilitation, not 
only of Europe but of other areas as 
well, from the outset has been based 
specifically on the principles of the 
U. N. Wherever feasible these policies 
have operated through specialized agen- 
cies of the U. N. 

The United States began to prepare 
_ for postwar recovery long before hostili- 
ties ended. By 1944 the broad outlines 
of a policy had been evolved—a policy 
basically simple but encompassing a 
multitude of operational details. Later 
events proved it was too simple, for it 
presupposed Great Power cooperation— 
a hope thus far tragically unrealized— 
and it failed to provide a_ sufficient 
margin for unforeseen disasters such as 
the paralyzing storms of last winter and 
the damaging droughts of this summer. 

The principal elements of the policy 
formulated in 1944 consisted of UNRRA, 
to care for the immediate relief needs 
resulting from the war; the FAO, to 
plan for production and equitable dis- 
tribution of the world’s food supply; 
the World Bank and the Monetary Fund, 
to finance long-range construction and 
development and to stabilize currencies; 
and the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, to reduce trade barriers and speed 
an expanding flow of goods throughout 
the world. To these elements were 
added, as necessary supplements, the 
British loan, Export-Import Bank loans, 
the Greek-Turkish aid programs, the 
$350,000,000 post-UNRRA relief pro- 
grams, and appropriations to keep the 
populations of the occupied areas above 
the “disease and unrest” subsistence 
level. 
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These were the chief components of 
our revised foreign economic program 
when Secretary Marshall, in his June 5 
speech at Harvard, called for a re-ex- 
amination of the whole problem and a 
new approach to its solution. His em- 
phasis was on the.utmost utilization by 
Europe of its own resources, both by 
individual countries and as a group, to 
assure first maximum self-help and then 
mutual help in achieving economic re- 
covery in the shortest possible time. 
Supplementing Europe’s own maximum 
efforts, there would be United States 
help in giving friendly aid in drafting a 
comprehensive program and in under- 
taking to supply the necessary minimum 
of assistance without which Europe 
could not reach its goal. 

Even before the Marshall proposal, 
the United States had helped in promot- 
ing the improvement of specific aspects 
of Europe’s*economy on a cooperative, 
rather than an individualistic or na- 
tionalistic, basis. It was mainly at the 
instance of this country that the Euro- 
pean Coal Organization and the Euro- 
pean Central Inland Transport Organ- 
ization were formed, and that the 
Economic Commission for Europe was 
organized later to take over the functions 


The Western hemisphere—and this 
means primarily the United States 
—is the only source from which 
Europe can obtain the imports which 
she must have to live and put forth . 
the energetic effort required for 
recovery. 


of the first two and broaden the field of 
cooperative planning and action. 

The new approach suggested by Sec- 
retary Marshall did not imply the 
failure of the American economic poli- 
cies put into effect up to that time, 
though it did emphasize that those polli- 
cies had not succeeded in achieving 
complete recovery. The efforts pre- 


-viously put forth on both sides of the 


Atlantic had brought Europe a long way 
back on the road to self-reliance and 
self-sufficiency. For example, many 
Americans may not realize that indus- 
trial production in Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries is now greater” 
than in 1938 (in the case of Great 
Britain it must, if she is to survive, be 
much greater because of the changes 
which the war wrought in her interna- 
tional economic position) ; Belgium and 
the Netherlands have reached almost 
100 per cent of prewar, and France is 
not far behind. But Italy and Austria 
still lag discouragingly, and Germany, 
once the industrial heart of the Conti- 
nent, is the sore spot of the European 
economy. The aid extended so far has 
given Europe the strength to begin its 
laborious return from the abyss, but 
recovery has been slow and uneven, and 
the Europeans are not yet “over the 
hump.” ; 

There is danger in over-simplifying 
what is a highly complex problem, but 
reduced to its basic terms, Europe’s 
primary difficulty is that it has not yet 
attained a volume of production suf- 
ficient.to meet its own needs and pay 
its way in the world. In order to main- 
tain a tolerable standard of living for 
its people while they work at the vast 
job of reconstruction, Europe must im- 
port essential commodities far in excess 
of the value of goods she is able to ex- 
port under present conditions. This re- 
sults, in the language of economists, in 
an adverse balance of payments. Europe 
is living beyond its income—not living 
well at that—and the difference must be 
made up by outright gifts or loans, until 
she can balance her books. The 
Western hemisphere— and this means 
primarily the, United States—is the only 
source from which Europe can obtain 
the imports which she must have to live 
and put forth the energetic effort re- 
quired for recovery. This is not an 
academic question; the indispensable 
imports include food to keep people 
from starving and coal to keep the en- 
gines of an industrial civilization run- 
ning. 

This is the condition which the-Mar- 
shall proposal is intended to correct, 
through an all-out, concerted effort of 
the European countries, supplemented. 
by the necessary minimum of aid from 
the United States. But even while 16 


nations work together in Paris to co- 
ordinate their resources and their efforts, 
and while studies are being made here 
to ascertain toe what extent the United 
States can help without endangering its 
own economy, the critical situation in 
Europe has taken a turn for the worse. 
A summer drought reduced the current 
wheat crop to the lowest yield in more 
than a century. This meant that food 
imports must be increased even further, 
and must be paid for with dollars from 
funds already nearing exhaustion. 
Events have outrun the timetable set for 
- Secretary Marshall’s proposal. 

The Secretary and other high officials 
of our government have publicly recog- 
nized that the adverse turn of events 
probably will make necessary interim 
assistance to some of the European 
countries to enable them to get through 
the winter. Mr. Marshall has announced 
that this situation is receiving “urgent 
consideration.” Any emergency mea- 
sures will be correlated with the general 
program for European recovery on a 
long-term basis. 

To speak of a “Marshall Plan” now is 
to use a misnomer, for all that exists so 

_far is a proposal to work out a plan, 
which is expected to take shape during 
the next month or two. Even now it 
seems clear, however, that the United 
States will be called upon to make a 
further substantial contribution to Euro- 
pean recovery during the next several 
years. The American government and 
people must, and will, carefully weigh 
this cost against Europe’s own contribu- 
tion and against the effect on the Ameri- 
can economy. But we must also weigh 
the cost to us of assuring European re- 
covery against ihe cost to us of not 
achieving European recovery — and 
much of the cost in this second category 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 

‘Again, the matter of perspective is 
important. We need to balance the 
future benefits to us of a stable, pros- 
perous, friendly Europe, with institu- 

* tions and outlook similar to ours, against 
the potential dangers of a Europe re- 
duced to a subsistence level of living 
and dominated by an alien and hostile 
philosophy, a totalitarianism of one 
form or another. We must balance the 
cost of recovery against the contribu- 
tions a revived and productive Europe 
will make to strengthening the United 
Nations—to the sincerity and honesty 
of purpose that are essential to the suc- 
cess of the U. N. 


Between the two extremist schools 
of thought—the appeasement group 
on the one hand and the strong arm 
group on the other—is the broad 
middle way that we are taking. 


Francis H. Russell 


When we talk about the degree of 
success of the U. N., what we are really 
discussing is whether the various gov- 
ernments of the member states sincerely 
desire to cooperate in making the U. N. 
operate effectively. We should not allow 
ourselves to forget that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference which drew up the 
Charter realized and acknowledged that 
the United Nations was not intended to 
be an institution for resolving major 
disagreements among the Great Powers. 
The United Nations was organized on 
the premise of understanding among the 
Great Powers, and that premise is im- 
plicit throughout the Charter. 


We of the United States cannot con- 
ceal our disappointment that genuine 
cooperation among the Great Powers has 
in fact failed to materialize. That is the 
crux of the problem that has been em- 
phasized and dramatized in the veto. 
We deplore the excessive use of the veto, 
often in ways which we think were never 
intended by the Charter, but even more, 
we deplore the spirit behind its exces- 
sive use. 


Here again, we need to examine the 
question of the veto in proper perspec- 
tive. The veto can be invoked only in 
the Security Council and while that 
organ—dealing as it does with security 
matters—is a vital element of the U. N., 
there remains a wide and significant 
area, including the General Assembly 
and the specialized agencies, where a 
majority of the members of the U. N. 
can cooperate unhampered by the veto. 

We must also consider means by 
which the U. N. itself might remedy a 
situation that is limiting the effective- 
ness of the Security Council and raising 
doubts in the minds of some people as 
to the future of the United Nations it- 


self. As a practical matter, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the veto can be 
wholly eliminated—even if such a dras- 
tic step were considered desirable—since 
Russia has expressed violent opposition 
to any such action. 


Secretary Marshall a few weeks ago 
defined the United States position: “We 
are not unalterably opposed to every 
proposal for a revision of the Charter, 
although we believe that there is at the 
present time no need for major revisions 
of the Charter or for a change in 
the general character of the United 
Nations.” 


The United States, however, recently 
proposed that the Security Council take 
action, first, to legalize the practice of 
abstention from voting, and second, to 
define 13 kinds of decisions as pro- 
cedural and thus not subject to the veto. 
The Soviet delegates appeared suspi- 
cious of the proposals, but they were re- 
ferred to the Security Council’s commit- 
tee of experts for study. It may be that 
other suggestions will be heard for limit- 
ing the use of the veto by means of 
agreements and interpretations con- 
sistent with provisions of the Charter. 

Both within the U. N. and in the case 
of international problems outside the 
U. N., therefore, there is the crucial 
question raised by the objectives and the 
methods of the Soviet Union. In this 
country there have emerged what might 
be called two schools of thought at oppo- 
site extremes on the best way to deal 
with this problem. Each of these groups 
thinks that the problem is quite simple. 

The solution of the first group is this: 
Just ask Russia to live up to her agree- 
ments and cooperate in building a peace- 
ful world, and she will. That is a tempt- 
ing prospect; the only trouble is that it 
has been tried and it hasn’t worked. 

During the war, through Lend-Lease, 
we contributed eleven and a half billion 
dollars worth of vitally important 
weapons and supplies to Russia’s mili- 
tary forces. After the war another half 
billion dollars worth of goods were 
made available for Russian relief and 
reconstruction through UNRRA and 
government credits. Politically, the 
whole series of immediate postwar ar- 
rangements in Eastern Europe, Germany 
and the Far East took full account of 
Russia’s special interests in those areas. 
Proceeding upon the assumption that the 
Allied unity, so effective in war, would 
continue in peace, we proposed and or- 
ganized, in cooperation with other Allied 
nations, the international agencies de- 
signed to maintain peace and promote 
social and economic progress on a Co- 
operative basis. We pursued the policy 
of collaborating with Russia and recog- 
nizing her special interests for more than 
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Peace by Union 


Of the Free 


by CLARENCE STREIT 


WE ARE MUCH NEARER to economic col- 
lapse than to atomic war or Communist 
dictatorship in the west. Such collapse 
would speed them both. World recovery 
would retard them. As Karl Marx him- 
self wrote, in the New York Tribune, 
June 14, 1853: 


“Neither wars nor revolutions are 
likely to put Europe by the ears, unless 
in consequence of a general commercial 
and industrial crisis, the signal of which 
has, as usual, to be given by England, 
the representative of European industry 
in the market of the world.” 


To stop World War III, we need first 


of all to rebuild a world shattered by 
World War II. This gives added interest 
to the Federal Union Plan. It meets this 
need as no other policy does. 


What is this plan? In a nutshell: 
The Federal Union Plan would secure 


freedom, recovery and peace by uniting 
the U. S. and the other civil liberty 
democracies in a Federal Union of the 
Free modeled on the U. S. Constitution. 
This new republic would be a nuclear 
world government. That is, it would be 
designed to grow by federalizing its re- 
lations with other nations as this became 
practicable, much as the U. S. grew 
from thirteen to forty-eight — states. 
Pending its growth into a government 
_ of, by and for all the people on earth, 
it would be a member of the United 
Nations, and its strongest supporter. 


Civil liberty democracies are those 
nations that have proved most capable 
of assuring the individual freedom of 
speech, press, religion, assembly, elec- 
tions, and the other basic liberties 
covered by our term, Bill of Rights. They 
include the U. S., Canada, Britain, Eire, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, New Zea- 
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land, Australia, the Union of South 
Africa. You might add a few more. As 
the free center mainly on the Atlantic, 
their union could be called a Transat- 
lantic Union. 


A Federal Union of the Free is an 
interstate government so made as to keep 
you, the citizen, free and sovereign. In 
the Union, as in your nation or state, 
you elect the lawmakers, and their laws 
are enforced on you __ individually. 
Through the Constitution you divide 
power between your Union and your 
national governments with a view to ad- 
vancing thereby your liberty, prosperity 
and peace. 


The division of powers between the 
Union and the national governments, 
and the character of the Union’s execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial departments 
would be decided by the delegates of the 
founders at a convention. No democracy 
would be governed by this until it rati- 
fied the Union Constitution. 


The Union’s powers should include 
the sole right to conduct foreign rela- 
tions, maintain armed forces, issue cur- 
rency, regulate commerce and communi- 
cations between member nations and 
grant Union citizenship. It should, of 
course, have the right to tax, and all the 
power needed to uphold the citizen’s 
Bill of Rights and the free movement of 
his person, goods and capital through- 
out the Union. 


Now, why is such a Union of the Free 
needed to avert collapse and bring world 
recovery? Because this war’s destruction 
was so great that nothing less than union 
of the world’s best producing machinery 
is required, and this is in the hands of 
the civil liberty democracies. It has 
often been said that freedom feeds no 
one, but the fact is that the peoples who 


first began practising civil liberty have 
developed into the world’s best pro- 
ducers. Political revolution preceded in- 
dustrial revolution. Freedom has proved 
the best breadwinner. 


Before the war, the bulk of the world’s 
means of manufacturing and distribut- 
ing goods was centered in its freest 


-peoples—in the democracies centering 


around the North Atlantic. Now these 
means are centered almost entirely in 
them, and mainly in the few that escaped 
bombardment — Sweden, Switzerland, 
Canada, and above all, the U. S. A. They 
cannot restore all the world at once. 
Common sense requires them to concen- 
trate first on restoring the other “know- 
how” democracies, the ones who suffered 
most from the war — Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway—for their restoration will in- 
crease most quickly the productive 
power needed to restore the world. 


Experience has already shown that 
the most powerful producer, the U.S. A., 
is not strong enough to restore even 
Britain and France on a nation-to-nation 
basis. The resulting overstrain threatens 
to cause a bad breakdown in the United 
States itself, with incalculable conse- 
quences in misery for all humanity. 


To recover, the world needs to have 
all its best remaining productive forces 
working at capacity. This is impos- 
sible while the democracies remain 
divided into a dozen sovereign economic 
units. Imagine how American produc- 
tion would be cut to pieces were the 
U.S.A. divided into a dozen independ- 
ent democracies, each with its own 
tariff and currency, each arming to pro- 
tect these barriers to production. That 
indicates how appallingly the world’s 
productive capacity is now reduced by 
disunion among the Atlantic democ- 
racies. Only by their union can man- 
kind’s most productive area save itself 
and all humanity from the consequences 
of six years of war. 


To see how well this dovetails with the 
Marshall policy, we need only read the 
basic passage in the “Marshall Plan”: 

“Our policy is directed, not against 
any country or doctrine, but against 
hunger, poverty, desperation and chaos. 


There is a strong campaign on to 
achieve world government by trying 
‘to amend the United Nations Char- 
ter. But this method is open to 
worse objections than those already 
raised against inviting all the na- 
tions of the world to federate to- 
gether. 


e e e e e e e 


Its purpose should be the revival of a 
working economy in the world so as to 
permit the emergence of political and 


social conditions in which free institu- 


tions can exist.” 


To see still better how Union of the 
Free fits in with this plan, read this 
statement in which Secretary Marshall 
expanded his thought a month later, July 
14, 1947: 


“Thinking back on the developments 
of our federal union—on the doubts and 
difficulties which preceded the final 
union of the colonies, on the remarkable 
productive effort which followed on the 
solution of the early difficulties, and on 
the high degree to which the states have 
continued to maintain their own indi- 
vidual personality and _ institutions — 
Americans should have a keen and sym- 
pathetic understanding for the efforts 
now under way in Europe to overcome 
the limitations of national barriers in 
the approach to a solution for common 
economic problems. And this under- 
standing will strongly influence, in fact 
will determine, the decisions which this 
country will be called upon to take in 
relation to the outcome of these dis- 
cussions. 


“There is no blinking the fact that 
this country now stands at a turning 
point in its relations to its traditional 
friends among the nations of the Old 
World. Either it must finish the task of 
assisting these countries to adjust them- 
selves to the changed demands of a new 
age, or it must reconcile itself to seeing 
them move in directions which are con- 
sistent neither with their own traditions 
nor with those of this country.” 


European recovery will cost us so 
much that many fear Congress will balk. 
The real problem is how to restore 
Britain, France and the other western 
European democracies while at the same 
time easing the tax burden here—with- 
out thereby lessening freedom’s military 
security. Union of the Free would work 
this wonder because of this basic fact: 
The democracies are so powerful that 
they need only federate their defensive 
force to increase their security while 
lessening its cost. An example will show 
how this would work to save them 
billions: 


No democracy now has a navy twice 
as strong as any other nation’s. The 
U.S. Navy is only about one-fifth greater 
than Britain’s in tonnage. Neither main- 
tains its huge navy from fear the other 
will attack it; each maintains it from 
fear the other may be neutral when it 
becomes involved in war. Federation 
would remove this danger as no alliance 
could. It would give the Union of the 
Free ninety-one per cent of the world’s 
naval tonnage. To be safe, the Union 
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would need an active fleet only three 
times stronger than the strongest foreign 
fleet—that of Russia. This union fleet 
would cost far less than either the U. S. 
or the British fleet do today. Yet all 
would be far more secure at sea. 


Similarly, the Union would save bil- 
lions while providing far greater secu- 
rity on land and in the air. The democra- 
cies are now spending nearly nineteen 
billion dollars a year on their sea, air 
and land forces. Union would give them 
all more security at half the cost—a 
saving of ten billions a year. At least 
six billions would be saved by Ameri- 
can taxpayers. That saving would more 
than pay the cost of financing the re- 
covery of the western European democ- 
racies, which has been estimated at from 
three to five billion dollars annually for 
the next few years. Only by the Union of 
the Free can American taxpayers gain 
greater security while saving so much 
on armaments that they can finance 
European recovery while reducing taxes. 


European union could not serve us 
half so well. In last analysis, we 
would be financing the European union’s 
arms, with no certainty that, if we are 
attacked, the Europeans wouldn’t de- 
clare their neutrality, just as we did in 
1939. But if we fail to arm them 
strongly, we risk seeing them under 


Surprising as it may seem, the civil 
liberty democracies need only fed- 
erate their power to be much stronger 
than all the rest of the world put 
together. This Union of the Free 
would start with all four aces. 


Communist domination. That will cost 


us far more. 


We and the European democracies 
can be sure of each other—as sure as 
New York and California are of one 
another—only by uniting in a federal 
union. 


If a European union is formed, the 
end result at best will be to leave the 
democratic world divided in two unions 
—and thus encourage war. The Com- 
munist dictatorship would profit from 
the differences that would inevitably rise 
between the European union and the 
U.S.A. just as Japan did from the 
different policies of Washington and 
London. 


What of Russia? Union of the Free 
would remove the danger of war with 
Russia in three ways: (1) by uniting 
so much power behind civil liberty that 
the Communist dictatorship would not 
dare attack; (2) by uniting so much 
liberty with the Union’s power as to pre- 
vent its being used aggressively against 
Russia, or anyone else; (3) by shifting 
attention from Russia to recovery, from 
fear to hope, from Communism to com- 
mon sense—by inducing a more peace- 
ful psychology generally while leaving 
the Kremlin unable to oppose the for- 
mation of the Union without being in 
the position of openly blocking world 
recovery. 


Union would thus gain time for the 
evolution needed for peaceful union with 
such people as the Russians to become 
possible. 


Liberals neglect far. too much the 
relation of liberty to peace. Both by 
its basic philosophy and its institutions 
civil liberty serves to keep a government 
from being aggressive, whereas dictator- 
ship makes for war. 


Why do the people of a democracy in- 
sist on having a Bill of Rights? Be- 
cause they want to keep their government 
from using their united power oppres- 
sively—which is to say, aggressively— 
against themselves. This also deters it 
from aggressive action beyond its bor- 
ders, and thus protects foreigners. It 
does this all the more effectively, since 
the citizens of a democracy must them- 
selves suffer censorship, regimentation, 
loss of liberty and life, if their govern- 
ment makes aggressive war. The major 
reasons that lead men to keep their 
government democratic make them also 
seek to keep it from going to war, ex- 
cept in defense of their liberty, and even 
then they hesitate. 


As for the effect of their free institu- 
tions; the citizens cannot keep tabs on 
their government through their free 
press, free speech, free and frequent elec- 
tions, a two-party system, congressional 
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Experience has already shown that 
the most powerful producer, the 
USA, is not strong enough to restore 
even Britain and France on a nation- 
to-nation basis. The resulting over- 
strain threatens to cause a bad 
breakdown in the United States it- 
self, with incalculable consequences 
in misery for all humanity. 


investigations, independent courts, with- 
out every foreign nation also learning 
all they know. This gives the foreigner 
the best possible safeguard against be- 
ing attacked by surprise from that quar- 
ter in time of peace. 

The institutions of a democracy, more- 
over, slow down governmental decision 
and action. This further safeguards for- 
eign nations, particularly against the 
kind of aggression most to be feared in 
the atomic age—surprise attack in time 
of peace. Democratic peoples do not 
give a perfect guarantee against aggres- 
sion by their government, but the greater 
the individual liberty they provide, the 
stronger is this guarantee. 

Conversely, the more a people suffers 
dictatorship, the more easily this gov- 
ernment can plan secretly, rapidly, 
attack by surprise. A dictatorship, in- 
deed, is made for war. It maintains 
even in peacetime and in civilian affairs 
the secrecy and blind obedience to au- 
thority that democracies associate only 
with military affairs and war. A democ- 
racy must painfully change over to a 
war basis after hostilities start; a dicta- 
torship is always on a war basis. 

The philosophy that leads dictator- 
ship to attack its domestic opposition 
with sudden police raids and purges 
makes it also seek to sweep away by 
surprise attack any foreign nations that 
get in its way. A government that is de- 
ceitful and ruthless towards its own citi- 
zens will not be less ruthless and deceit- 
ful toward foreign nations. 

From the start the Union would be so 
powerful that Russia would seem a 
weakling beside it. Surprising as it 
may seem, the civil liberty democracies 
need only federate their power to be 
much stronger than all the rest of the 
world put together. This Union of the 
Free would start with all four aces. It 
would have not only the ace of spades, or 
productive power, and the ace of clubs, 
or armed power (including all atomic 
power), but the ace of diamonds, or raw 
material power (from 60 to 96 per cent 
world control of most essentials), and 
the ace of hearts, or moral power. Hu- 
manity, which has long looked to these 
democracies for leadership toward free- 
dom and refuge from tyranny would 
now look to their Union for world re- 
covery, too. To top all this, the Union 
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would have a fifth ace, its power of 
peaceful expansion. It would be steadily 
increasing its vast material and moral 
strength by admitting outside nations to 
statehood in it. 

It may be feared that Russia would 
unite other nations against this Union. 
But how? It could not force them to 
unite with it, for that would be challeng- 
ing the Union, and it would be too 
weak to risk that. It could not possibly 
unite with any nations except those on 
its borders. These would have even 
less motive than others to unite with it 
of their own free will, for the Union of 
the Free would be no threat to Russia’s 
neighbors, but their best guarantee 
against absorption by that dictatorship, 
and their best hope for recovery. Any 
attempt at Russian expansionism would 
merely strengthen the Union by driving 
the democracies more closely together 
and encouraging them to admit more 
countries to their Union. The Union 
could unite them with it far more easily 
than Russia could unite them against it. 
Far from dividing the world danger- 
ously into two camps, creation of this 
Union would remove the danger from 
the existing division. The danger of 
war in such division is in direct ratio 
to the strength of the dictatorship com- 
pared to the free. The greater the possi- 
bility of the dictator conquering the 
free, the more willing they both are to 
fight; remove this possibility and you 
practically remove the danger of war. 
Whereas many fear war between the 
U.S. and Russia, no one thinks of war 
between the U.S. and the Argentine dic- 
tatorship. There is no talk of the west- 
ern hemisphere being divided into two 
camps—and once the Union of the Free 
is founded, people will talk no more 
of the world being thus divided. 

But isn’t this power politics? Not un- 
less the U.N. and all plans to change 
it into a world government are power 
politics. They all seek to establish peace 
by putting sach preponderant power be- 
hind it that no aggressor will attack. The 
difference in this respect between the 
Federal Union plan and all the others 
is that it does this effectively, and they 
don’t. 


What of the atomic question? There 
would still remain, of course, the prob- 
lem of securing atomic agreement with 
the nations outside the Union, particu- 
larly Russia. The Union, however, would 
be much better off in this respect than 
the U. S. is today. The Union would 
merely need to admit new nations to it 
to extend the jurisdiction of its Atomic 
Authority. An atomic arms race would 
be so hopeless even at the start that 
the Kremlin might well prefer to reach 
atomic agreement with the Union as 
soon as it was born. 


We and the European democracies 
can be sure of each other—as sure 
as New York and California are of 
one another—only by uniting in a 
federal union. 


e e e e e “se e 


Suppose Russia got the atomic secret? 


‘That would not change the situation de- 


cisively. An aggressor is highly un- 
likely to attack unless he has a reason- 
able chance to win not merely the open- 
ing battle but the war. For the Kremlin 
to have any such chance, it would need 
to back up its atomic weapons with a 
force stronger than the Union’s all round 
—in guided missiles, warplanes, navy, 
army, productive plant, raw materials. 
This could hardly happen; any attempt 
to do this would spur the Union to 
maintain its huge head start. Where 
there is no hope of winning, no arms 
race begins. 

Many good people ask: “Would it not 
be better to invite all nations to a con- 
vention and let it boil down to those 
who were willing to federate behind a 
Bill of Rights? By starting with only a 
few democracies would we not offend 
the other nations?” 


Whatever danger of offense there might 
be otherwise is removed by our making 
Union the means of world recovery. One 
does not offend the victims of a famine 
when one seeks to save them by first 
pooling the power of those best equipped 
to do this. 

To start by inviting all nations is to 
end by giving the worst offense and 
rousing the most dangerous passions. It 
means bringing the more divergent na- 
tions into open head-on conflict day after 
day, until the convention splits apart. 

Moreover, the split may well leave us 
with a group of nations too motley to 
be formed into a real federal union. Cer- 
tainly this hit-or-miss method gives no 
assurance that we shall end by having 
with us the nations best qualified to form 
the strong, productive Union needed to 
avert collapse and war. 


Apart from the industrial factor, mere 
willingness to federate is not enough. 
The fact that so few countries have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a free government 
shows (1) how hard it is for people to 
govern themselves freely even on a na- 
tional scale, and (2) how important it is 
to start an international union with a 
sound, free constitution. To succeed the 
founders need to be not only willing but 
able to govern themselves in freedom. 

To increase the number of founders 
is to lower the average of ability and 
experience available to overcome the dif- 
ficulties, and thus lessen the possibility 
of success. To fail to federate a few 


effectively through trying to federate too 
many will endanger us far more than to 
succeed in forming a strong nuclear 
union. 


As the example of the growth of the 
U.S. shows, once a union is formed with 
a sound constitution, many inexperi- 
enced people can then be safely paid 
into it—and will be. 


Indeed, a few small exceptions paaht 
be made at the start to the Union, so 
long as they did not overload the cart 
with citizens inexperienced in self-gov- 
ernment, or interfere with the prompt 
pooling of industrial power for world 
recovery. For example, I would per- 
sonally favor including the Philippine 
Commonwealth among the founders of 
the Union, Its short experience in guar- 
anteeing civil liberty would be offset by 
its previous U. S. training, and by the 
advantage the Union would gain from 
proving that there was no racial bar 
to membership in it. 

There is a strong campaign on to 
achieve world government by trying to 
amend the United Nations Charter. But 
this method is open to worse objections 
than those already raised against invit- 
ing all the nations to federate. No 
Charter amendment can be put into ef- 
fect without Soviet Russia’s consent. To 
try to force it to consent by driving it 
into a corner at a conference “show- 
down” is to court worse than failure. 
It will badly embitter the situation and 
build up war fever on both sides. It 
will also destroy the best service the 
U.N. can now: render to peace, that of 
serving as a world forum where all na- 
tions, particularly the most dangerously 
divergent ones, can meet together regu- 
larly and gradually come to understand 
each other better. Result: The U.S. 
would neither retain the advantages of 
the U.N. nor gain the advantages of 
federating with the most experienced 
and productive democracies. 

Can one support both the U.N. and 
this Federal Union? Certainly. For 
‘the Federal Union Plan recognizes (1) 
the immediate need for an organization 
that will include all the nations, (2) the 
fact that the existing diversity in the 
development, interests and political ex- 
perience of the nations is far too great 
to permit them all to federate now, and 
(3) that any universal organization now 
must therefore be too weak and too slow 
in its evolution to insure peace. The 
Federal Union policy meets this situa- 
tion realistically by supporting the U.N. 
as filling immediately the need for a 
universal organization, and by supple- 
menting it with a Union of the Free, and 
thus speeding peaceful evolution toward 
universal federation. 

Why not deal with the realities of 
life? Why take the position that we 


Americans can not and should not unite 
with any nations more closely than we 
can unite with all nations? Why ignore 
the fact that we do face the danger of eco- 
nomic crash? That to avert it we do 
need to pool the world’s best productive 
power? That this power does happen 
to be in the hands of a dozen civil liberty 
democracies? That they can federate 
together more quickly and effectively 
than they can unite with other nations? 
That federation is the strongest way to 
pool this power which world recovery 
requires? That the union of these de- 
mocracies does bring the best hope of a 
big reduction in the armaments burden? 
That their civil liberty does provide 
a substantial guarantee against their 
using aggressively the gigantic power 
that results from federation? 

Why risk losing our eggs by putting 
them all in one basket as do both the 
“oradualists”’ and the “immediasts’’? 
The former put them all in the U.N. 
basket, trust only in its evolution, risk 
all our eggs turning rotten while it 
slowly goes to market. The latter trust 
only in immediate universal world govy- 
ernment; they toss all the eggs into that 
basket and dash to market at such speed 
as to risk smashing them. 

The Federal Union association pro- 
vides a happy meeting ground for those 
who recognize that there is truth in both 
the gradualist and the immediast ap- 
proach, but that both carry it to an ex- 
treme. For the Federal Union Plan is, 
in short, the golden means between these 
extremes, a two-basket policy. It pro- 
vides for gradual evolution through the 
U.N. where this is needed and it also 
insures the immediate nuclear world 
government needed to speed universal 
evolution, and meanwhile keep the 
peace and avert economic crash. 

How soon can Federal Union meet 
today’s needs? That depends, in part 
on what support you give it now. I can’t 
answer that. But I do know this: 

Failure to create this Union soon will 
cause more misery than did Buchen- 
wald. It will doom to skin-and-bone ex- 
istence millions of people in Europe, 
Russia, Asia. And to what fate shall 
we doom ourselves if we close our eyes, 
as did they who neighbored Buchen- 
wald? How can we hope to save our- 
selves if we lack the common sense, the 
compassion and the clearsightedness to 
create this Union now while we may? 


QUARTERLY FORUM 


(Continued from page 369) 
Lincoln’s view is applicable to the pres- 
ent world crisis. 

And how could it be otherwise? If 
Hitler was frank in stating the case for 
Nazism, Lenin and Stalin have been 
equally frank in stating the aims of 


Bolshevism. Both are alike in aims and 
methods. The leaders of both despot- 
isms have declared that honesty, decency, 
truth-telling and other ethical consider- 
ations are outmoded, that it is the duty 
of Nazis and Communists to defame op- 
ponents, to circulate falsehoods about 
them, to undermine them in every way. 
Hence treaties, agreements, promises, as- 
surances and understandings between 
nations are not binding on totalitarian 
dictatorships. They are made to mis- 
lead others, made to be broken. How 
can a stable and peaceful world order 
be realized when one nation observes 
this amoral code? How can we halt the 
world split when such a shocking code 
is the basis of Russian behavior? And 
is it surprising that we now have two 
worlds instead of one? 

This is a struggle between a ruthless 
dictatorship and all who oppose it. Either 
we will march back to despotism or we 
will defend democracy everywhere.— 
James Oneal, Phoenix. 


ACCORDING TO AVAILABLE IN- 
FORMATION, the men in the Kremlin 
represent only a minority of the Russian 
people. They are dedicated to -the 
fanatic belief that Communism and cap- 
italism cannot exist in the same world 
and are using all means short of war to 
achieve the destruction of the democra- 
tic way of life. 

Therefore, I suggest that the power- 
hungry Russian oligarchy be halted in 
its ruthless drive for world domination 


_by using some of its own tactics to 


carry the issue to the gréat body of the 
Russian people, as: 

1. More effective use of radio. 

2. Infiltration to disseminate infor- 
mation that the United States has 
helped, and is still helping the 
Russian people as well as those in 
‘Soviet-controlled areas. This is 
dangerous but possible. 

3. Every piece of industrial equip- 
ment sent abroad stamped with 
“U.S. A.” so that, to remove the 
stamp, the machinery would be 
destroyed. 

4. The freedom of representatives of 
the Russian government to be re- 
stricted in the United States. Our 
representatives in Russia must 
submit to this kind of treatment. 

The United States must make a more 
determined effort to insure genuine 
democracy to all its citizens. 

The military strength of the United 
States must be such that total defense 
is assured at all times. The Russian 
leaders respect power. Consequently, 
we must hold that respect if we are to 
have time to halt the split into two 
worlds.—Mrs. Robert L. Nelson, Rocky. 
River, Ohio. 
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Summit, N. J. He is the author of two Beacon Press books, American Destiny and 
The Faith of an Unrepentant Liberal, the latter a Book-of-the-Month Club recom- 


mendation now in its fourth printing. 


The Sin of Repenting 


TOO LONG 


by A. POWELL DAVIES 


THERE IS A DUTCH proverb to the effect that when the devil goes to church, he seats 


himself on the altar. 
it seems. 


It is a rather subtle proverb, much more enigmatic than 


#4 
If, for instance, the idea is that the devil, upon making his way into ecclesias- 
tical institutions, proceeds to take them over, it is fruitful to ask how he does it. 
Certainly, he is not likely to do it conspicuously. The sight of the devil seated on 
an altar is, after all, an audacity too outrageous to be tolerated. 


So that evidently if the proverb refers 
to the substitution of the diabolical for 
the holy, it must intend that such a 
usurpation shall be cunningly disguised. 
This, in turn, raises the question as to 
how disguise is possible. It cannot be- 
gin with the external; something must 
first occur that makes deception feasible, 
and drugs the conscience of the wor- 
shipper so that he feels no sense of 
shock. As, of course, it always does. 
For where does any sacrilege begin? 
The sacredness of altars is derivative; if 
the devil would usurp the place of God, 
he must first of all corrupt the moral 
sense of the believer. Hence we see that 
what the proverb has to do with is the 
power of evil to destroy moral discern- 
ment by disguising itself in such a way 
that though it remains evil it has the 
appearance of being good. 


But, naturally, there are stages in this 
process. It does not happen all at once. 
Instead of actually displacing goodness, 
evil can stop short for a while at dis- 
abling it—making it feeble and ineffec- 
tual. It can produce a condition in 
which the afflicted individual goes on be- 
lieving himself an earnest idealist, a 
champion of justice, a devout servant 


of God. 


This is what is happening to no small 
number of American idealist — both 
inside the churches and out—right now. 
They believe they are following the aims 
they have always followed. They are 
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people of broad vision and high prin- 
ciple. They want a better world. They 
want evil and injustice rooted out. They 
have always wanted it. They want it 
everywhere and all at once. They want 
it in immaculate perfection. They want 
it right away. 

But they absolutely refuse to work for 
it— in the only way that promises re- 
sults. Instead, they expend their moral 
energy in obstructive, self-justifying 
tactics that gradually attach them to the 
perverse loyalties indicated by the prov- 
erb. Everything for instance, that their 
own country might attempt — might 
really and realistically attempt — they 
indiscriminately decry as wrong. We 
have too much to repent, they say. Too 
much wrong with our own nation. We 
are not fit to help anybody else, except 
by submission to the plans of others— 
which, no matter what they are, we have 
become too wicked to evaluate. If we 
try to help any other nation to retain its 
place in Western Civilization, we are 
criminal imperialists. And this remains 
the case in spite of the fact, the perfectly 
obvious fact, that the peace of the world 
and the liberties of its peoples are being 
blatantly obstructed by a Soviet police 
state imperialism that is spreading evils 
never known or contemplated in the 
United States, no matter how bad our 
national evils may be. 


Let us state the situation plainly: It 
is true, all too terribly true, that we, the 


people of the United States are unworthy 
of our opportunity. It is true that we 
have loved prosperity more than we 
have loved justice. It is true that we 
have again and again betrayed our heri- 
tage — surely the greatest any nation 
ever had. It is true that our politics 
are unclean, that our business is greedy, 
that our pretensions are undermined by 


_ our hypocrisy. All this and much more 


is true—both true and evil. We do 
indeed have the lynchings that Soviola- 
tors delight to dwell upon; we do with- 
hold political and civil rights from some 
of our minorities; and while we exalt 
democracy in utterance, we frequently 
betray it in our deeds. All this is true. 
It is also true that unless we make 
amends, we shall be weakened, perhaps 
fatally weakened, in the tasks that lie 
before us in the world. 


Yet, when we have said this—and we 
should say it: I may myself, be counted, 
I think, with those who keep saying it 
over and over again and who never have 
and never will make light of American 
evils — when we have said this, it re- 
mains sheer grotesquerie to pretend that 
the evils of Sovietism are not worse. 
Mark it! I am not accusing the Russian 
people. I have the same respect for 
them that anyone has. I know they are 
brave, patient and industrious and that 
they have been fearfully injured by the 
scourge of war. What I am talking 
about is a Government, a system, a way 
of life. For nearly two years now, we 
have witnessed the obstruction by the 
Soviet Government of almost everything 
that gives hope to the rest of the world. 
How much more evidence must we wait 
for? Only in despair or in delusion can 
any nation, any people, turn to that 
Government for help. 


And I say this: that to repent of our 
own evils is right. But to blind our- 
selves with such obsessional “repent- 
ance” that we cannot see the greater 
evils threatening the entire world, our- 
selves included, is inexcusable folly. To 
go on doing it to the point of saying that 
we, the very imperfect people of the 
United States ought not to intervene to 
help any other nation to reestablish its 
national life in freedom; that we ought 
not because we are not good enough, 
because we might not instantly get rid 
of all reactionaries, because someone 
might try to make money out of it, be- 
cause, in short, we are not likely to work 


To repent of our own evils is right. 
But to blind ourselves with such ob- 
sessional “repentance” that we can- 
cannot see the greater evils threaten- 
ing the entire world, ourselves in- 
cluded, is inexcusable folly. 


the matter out according to a moralist’s 


blueprint: to say this is not only folly, 
it is sin. 


For no actually feasible righteous’ 


- alternative is ever offered: only the in- 


- energy 


vitation to become accessory to greater 
evils. It is wicked as well as imbecilic 
to tell us to take a yielding attitude to 
the policies of the Soviet Government 
and bbe trustful and hopeful and go on 
reassuring ourselves that Russia is en- 
gaged in “a great democratic experi- 
ment,” while the Soviet Government ob- 
structs every instrumentality of peace 
except those of Soviet domination. If 
there could be doubt on any other issue, 
surely the issue of international control 
of atomic energy is decisive. If atomic 
is NOT internationalized, and 
upon the basis, broadly, of the Baruch 
proposals, there cannot possibly be se- 
curity, and nations will base their 
policies upon the eventuality of war and 
take the path of preparation for it. Yet 
the Soviet Government insists in this 
crucial instance upon a disastrous na- 
tionalism, and obstructs international 
solutions completely. 


So it has been with almost everything 
else: while that same Government has 
looted all of Europe within reach and 
all of Asia to which its armies had 
access. I say it is a sin, not just an 
idealistic blindness, not to see the facts 


-of this, and not to recognize our actual 


situation. 


Now what causes this state of mind, 
this moral debilitation and confusion? 
One cannot always leave out of account 
the possibility that in an obscure and 
semi-conscious way it is caused in some 
people by something akin to Freud’s 
hidden “‘death-wish.”” They want the 
greater evil to come. They are psycho- 
pathically dissociated from their own 
civilization, a thing that easily happens 
to the temperamental rebel through the 
identification of his own emotional im- 
pairments with the sins of society. Not 
that I blame them for finding our social 
evils repugnant; they are, indeed, far 
from lovely. But this surrender is not 
protest and reform; it is moral suicide. 


If you hate your own civilization so 
much that, even half-consciously, you 
WISH tto see it ended, though it be by a 
greater evil, then you are already 
morally disabled, whether you know it 
or not. Your repentance, or your call 


- 


Repentance carried to the point— 
the disastrous point—of being ac- 
cessory to evils greater than those of 
which we are repenting is surely a 

travesty of repentance. And repent- 
ance travestied is sin. 


A. Powell Davies 


to repentance, is in this case mostly 
psychic compensation and disguise. 
Perhaps you have magnified the bitter- 
ness of your own frustrations until you 
want to see your entire world frustrated. 
If this sinister ingredient has crept into 
your discernment of good and evil (or 
your call for repentance), then the sin 
of repenting too long has indeed under- 
mined you. You are using your own 
bitter, self-excusing, — self-justification 
(for it 1s that) to excuse you from doing 
any righteous thing or from supporting 
any righteous thing, that can REALLY be 
done. 

In this event, it is time to look to the 
altars of conscience! To make sure who 
it is that is seated there! Nothing could 
be more diabolically clever than this 
trick that evil may be playing: encour- 
aging persistence in the love of justice 
one has always had, in the hope of peace 
he has always cherished, while depriving 
him of the power to work for these 
things. What could serve evil better 
than to make good people useless? To 
cause them to substitute the self-right- 
eousness of their own perfectionism for 
the practical possibilities that are really 
available? And thus to cancel them 
out! It seems to me that if there were 
an actual devil, the one thing above all 
else he would rejoice in is a cancelled- 
out idealist who thinks he’s more an 
idealist than anybody else. ; 

These words, I know, do not have a 
very gentle sound. I wish it might be 
otherwise. But the times are harsh, and 
the eventualities extremely rugged. If 
idealists are making contributions to 
disaster, these are not times to conceal 
it. Nor may we forget that fearful but 
incisive line of Shakespeare’s: “Lilies 
that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 


An idealist whose sight grows dim, 
whose self-justification becomes too im- 
portant, who is so full of the evils of 
his own civilization that he cannot 
reckon with the greater evils of its over- 
throw—he should look to his altars: the 
altars of his conscience. For though it 
is good that he loves, good that he wants 
to serve, it may not be good that is en- 
throned in the sacred place. 

I say all this only in such judgment as 
I hope will include myself whenever I 
stand in need of it. And I say it, not as 
one above the conflict or apart from it, 
but as one who knows from intimate 
experience how torturing the struggle to 
disentangle good from evil can be. 

I am not pretending either that what 
we are dealing with is a simple thing. It 
is full of complexities and subtleties. 
But nevertheless, there are things that 
are clear — or can be if we let them be. 
It is clear, for example, that nothing is 
morally easier than to denounce some of 
us because we are falling short of per- 
fection. No one will ever be wrong who 
sticks to that complaint. Nor will it 
ever be wrong to say that such things as 
support of American assistance to 
Greece and Turkey in the name of re- 
ligion is mixing religion with doubtful 
politics. If religion is to mix with any 
kind of politics, it will have to be the 
doubtful kind; no other kind exists, nor 
ever will without the help of religion— 
except in hope and imagination. Re- 
ligion has to begin with what Is — and 
carry it as far as it can towards what 
SHOULD be. Otherwise, it.is nothing but 
empty sentiment. What shall we say 
of the kind of conscience, however ex- 
alted, that first dims its possessor’s dis- 
cernment of good and evil and then sub- 
stitutes a perverse perfectionism for the 
command to bear the burdens of the real 
struggle? After all, so exalted a per- 
son as Jesus not only TALKED about 
cleansing the temple—his own country’s 
temple— but went in and did it. It was 
not entirely successful, either; but still 
the verdict of history seems to side with 
the attempt. 


But then, perhaps we could say all this 
more simply after all. A few months 
ago, I took my little daughter, aged 
three and a half, to help me weed the 
garden. She persisted—not unnaturally 
—in weeding out whatever took her 
fancy rather than sticking to the busi- 


(Continued on page 386) 
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It seems to me that if there were an 
actual devil, the one thing above all 
else he would rejoice in is a can- 
celled-out idealist who thinks he’s 
more an idealist than anybody else. 
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This article is condensed from Herbert Hitchen’s opening sermon of the new church 
year—delivered the Sunday after his return from the conference of religious lib- 
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Newton, which next year will observe its centenary, and which Dr. Hitchen has 
served for 16 years. He is Director of the Department of World Churches, A. U. A. 


Comes the Moment... 


by HERBERT HITCHEN 


IF ONE HAS ANY SENSITIVENESS at all, he cannot stand on soil that is so recently 
soaked—actually, materially, soaked—with the blood of millions of our fellowmen, 
or mingle with the survivors of the greatest holocaust in human history—seeing 
their life-and-death struggle to build a new home for body and spirit out of the 
unbelievable rubble of calculated destruction—without having a compelling hand 


laid upon his utterance. 


So much that before seemed relatively important fades 


away as inconsequential when you have looked on the naked facts of our age, and 
certain values and impulsions emerge with a positive clarity that cannot be 


disregarded. 


I wish that everyone in this land might 
have shared what I have experienced. 
Then I am certain I should not have to 
lift up my voice either in warning or 
exhortation. As it is, I owe it to my 
fellow Unitarians to tell what I have 
seen, and I owe it to the suffering, 
struggling millions whose lot I have 
briefly shared, to become articulate on 
their behalf. This is not the time for 
a full report. That will come later. 
I am a minister, not a sociologist. In 
the most exacting and yet profound’ 
sense, a spiritual message and not a 
sociological treatise is what is expected, 
and what I shall try to give. But there 
are times when the one is inevitably 
shot through with the other and when 
the Servant of God’s truth cannot with- 
out betrayal of his high function, escape 
the necessity for the application of that 
truth in the broad affairs of human 
living. 

This is one of those times—as much 
so as the seventh century B.C. or the 
age of Jesus of Nazareth, himself. 
Today, as then, the Pharisees will put 
all their emphasis upon, and pour all 
their energy into the matter of meticu- 
lous personal piety, but today as then, 
that will prove tragically inadequate 
for a torn and suffering world; and 
although they are belabored, hounded, 
derided, those who try to emulate the 
spirit of Jesus and the great prophets 
before him will continue to insist on 
the application of the deep principles 
of religion to the vital corporate affairs 
of men. In this matter there can be no 
compromise, or religion degenerates into 
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a little comfortable, private, cloistered 
possession —an opiate, indeed — and 
loses its power to transform this earth 
into the Kingdom of God. 

I say I come with a message and 
that it is a message freighted with 
urgency. It is not new. Time and 
again in the world’s history it has had 
to be repeated. In our hymnal is a 
hymn by one of our most honored and 
beloved poets, in which it was given 
compelling utterance at a turning-point 
in America’s destiny — the time when 
the question was uppermost as_ to 
whether this should be, indeed, a land 
of free men, or whether a goodly por- 
tion of them should remain in slavery: 

Once to every man and nation 

Comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side. 
Some great cause, God’s 
Messiah, 
Offring each the bloom or blight, 

And the choice goes by forever 

’"Twixt that darkness and that 
light. 

Then, indeed, “came the moment” to 
decide. We, today, clearly recognize 
the cruciality of that hour, and we pay 
the tribute of our admiration and adula- 


new 


. .. there can be no compromise, or 
religion degenerates into a little, 
comfortable, private, cloistered pos- 
session—an opiate, indeed and 
loses its power to transform the 
earth into the kingdom of God. 


tion to those who sided with truth and 
“shared her wretched crust.” But that 
was yesterday. The issue is safely in 
the past. The real test of our courage, 
our sincerity, our vision will be proved 
not by the wreathes we lay on that 
tomb, but by our witness to the same 
temper and spirit today. And I say to 
you that the cruciality of this hour in 


- which we live cannot possibly be exag- 


gerated. It is literally frightening in 
its implications. Either our old world 
is going on to new and more magnificent 
heights of achievement—building out of 
the rubble a “tower beyond tragedy,” 
a city of God out of the desolation and 
ruin, or it is going to take the road that 
leads to annihilation and oblivion. 


Which way it will go, I cannot tell . 
you. I only know with the fullest depth 
of conviction, that the issue is before 
us as individuals and nations; and I 
feel this too, just as profoundly—that 
most of us are either ignorant of the 
fact, or we refuse to recognize it. Many 
among us fondly believe that the crisis 
was over when the late war had been 
fought and won. In spite of all the up- 
lifted warning voices, and the incontro- 
vertible evidence to the contrary, they. 
have persisted in that belief. They made 
their one spurt — put forth briefly all 
their energies to defeat an obvious foe 
and then relapsed into indifference once 
more, wrapping about them the cloak of 
a false security. Nay, some have gone 
even further than that. They have 
thrown in their lot with the very forces 
that endanger human freedom, and that 
are the subtle but relentless foes of man’s 
liberty —the forces that do everything 
they can to discredit and intimidate the 
one who, with eyes open to the continued 
danger, goes on with the fight. I have 
read their propaganda, and I have had 
opportunity to compare it with the facts. 
I.have seen the lies, the innuendos, the 
distorted reports regarding attempts— 
not perfect attempts, it is true, but never- 
theless, inspiring and sacrificial attempts 
—to build a fairer, a juster, a more de- 
cent society in at least two nations. I 
have visited and observed those nations 
and come back as an utterly unrepentant 
democrat, and an uncompromising 
minister of liberal religion, uplifted and 
filled with hope through what I have 
seen. Yet American aid to those two 
countries [Czecho-Slovakia and Poland] 
has been withdrawn, while it flows 
freely to others where any attempt at 
the achievement of democracy is ruth- 
lessly put down. The mildest that can 
be said is that for an avowed democracy, 
we choose some queer bed-fellows. 

And the issue on the national and 
international scale is reflected in what 
is taking place in the individual in- 
stance—or is it the other way around? 
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One of the most amazing and dispiriting 
phenomena of our time is the witch- 
hunting that has increased in tempo 
even during the brief period that I have 
been away from these shores, and that 
has been vociferously joined by men 
who declare themselves as liberal and 
who would resent it if you questioned 
their liberalism. I believe they are com- 
.pletely honest men and they are of 
course, entitled to their opinion. But 
when it comes to the attempt, within 
our own household of faith, to kill all 
freedom of utterance, and to extinguish 
the social passion that is the distinguish- 
ing genius of Unitarianism, and that has 
earned for us the enviable statement, 
“They practice what Christianity 
preaches,” then some of us are left with 
no alternative but to set ourselves un- 
compromisingly ‘against their efforts. 
“God help us, we can do no other!” 

“Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide.” Some among 
us have decided, and their decision 
amounts in its practical implications to 
a sabotaging of the whole magnificent 
opportunity of Unitarianism~to prove 
itself the vital effective, dynamic religion 
for one world—a religion that is the 
paramount need of our age. 

Never before in our history, I believe, 
have the opportunities for feeding 
earth’s hunger and redeeming an. evil 
time been so clearly before us as now. 
I have seen, in many far-flung places 
eyes light up with a new hope, and 
spirits soar at the discovery of our gos- 
pel. They have been uplifted at finding 
a faith that is much less concerned with 
theological abstractions than with the 
determination to put dynamic spiritual 
principles to work in a world that des- 
perately needs them. They just didn’t 
know before that such a religion existed 
and the knowledge has meant all the 
difference - between a heavy hopeless- 
ness and a shining purpose. And they 
are but individual representatives of un- 
told millions over this earth who are 
waiting for what we can give. To fail 
them by retreating to a quiet sanctuary 
where our chief concern is with indi- 
vidual piety—valuable and necessary as 
that is—is to be guilty of the great be- 
trayal. I, for one, cannot be so guilty, 
nor, I hope, can you. 

I ask your indulgence for repeating 
words that I used in my Anniversary 
Sermon for the American Unitarian 


Either our old world is going on to 
new and more magnificent heights 
of achievement—building out of the 
rubble a “tower beyond tragedy,” 
a city of God out of the desolation 
and ruin, or it is going to take the 
road that leads to annihilation and — 
oblivion. 


Herbert Hitchen 


Association in 1945. I have searched 
my heart and I find no occasion to 
modify these words in the slightest 
degree: 

“The historical genius of the faith to 
which you and I belong, makes Uni- 
tarianism the logical wearer of the 
mantle of the prophets of human liberty. 
The fathers from whom we are sprung 
were those who, in their day and genera- 
tion tolerated no compromise with the 
forces of reaction, who would ‘not pre- 
varicate, would not retreat one single 
inch and would be heard.’ The heart 
leaps at the very mention of the names 
of William Ellery Channing, Joseph 
Preistley, James Martineau, Michael 
Servetus, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theo- 
dore Parker, among the preachers; an 
innumerable host of laymen like Thomas 
Jefferson who carried an enlightened 
faith and its human championship into 
the furthest reaches of secular life. 
Theirs was no cloistered religion, pre- 
occupied with ritualistic niceties, or with 
baffling metaphysics—a retreat from the 
world’s imperfection and turmoil. It 
was a vital, courageous, transforming 
faith, charged with a divine mandate 
from a God whom they would serve and 
worship, not in the hushed and stained- 
glass atmosphere of a forced piety, but 
in the dusty marketplaces and highways 
of the world, where the issues of human 
destiny were being determined. 

“That must continue to be our dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. Otherwise we 
can write ‘the glory has departed’ above 
the portals of our churches. 

“There are times when it is given to 
us to wonder wherein, within the last 
few years, the attitudes taken in and the 
doctrines preached from some of our 
pulpits, differ in any essential degree 


from those of conservative and orthodox 
churches. There is even, on occasion, 
the open as well as implied refutation 
of the very affirmations that have made 
for our uniqueness, and that have con- 
stituted the Unitarian contribution to re- 
ligious thought and faith. That way lie 
decadence and death. If enough of our 
leaders and laity so far turn their backs 
on the pristine gospel that has been, 
and is, our distinguishing genius, there 
is no longer excuse for our separate ex- 
istence, and we might as well admit to 
the world that our whole movement has 
been a mistake, and that those valiant 
souls who gave a new hope and what 
seemed like a fortifying new conviction 
to thousands of questing men and 
women, were simply labouring under a 
delusion. Should that calamity ever 
occur, however, there will be one in- 
evitable outcome. Some other group 
will discover the priceless, emancipating 
truths we have discarded, and serve the 
world of tomorrow with the bread and 
water of life in our stead.” 

The issue is before us. “Comes the 
the Moment’”’—not next year, not even 
tomorrow, but right now, to decide 
whether we will join the ranks of those 
who would repudiate the spirit of our 
faith and render it inoccuous before the 
monstrous corporate evils of our world, 
or go on to the progressive and ever 
increasing service of a religion that has 
within it the power to tranform the 


_ earth. 


To do the latter may mean hardship 
and the sharing of a crust, but some of us 
have no doubts. And wé are ready. 
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John O. Fisher returned to the Unitarian ministery last year after serving three 
years as a U.S. Army chaplain. He has been minister of Unitarian churches in 
Groton, Mass., Oklahoma City, and Framingham, Mass. He holds degrees from 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Boston University and the Harvard Divinity School. 


Splitting the World 


by JOHN O. FISHER 


WHEN WE SET RELIGION apart from the life of every day, and place it in an insu- 
lated compartment where it will neither contaminate nor be contaminated by the 
thoughts and actions of our daily existence, we split our world into two. The first 


of these two worlds is the one in which we find ourselves, the practical, natural, : 


material, human world through which we are passing at the present moment. The 
second is the world beyond time and knowledge, that never-never land where all 
is light and joy and where nothing is to be done because perfection is there for all 
to enjoy. Between the two worlds there is no connection, although death severs 
man from the first and introduces him into the second. 


From this point of view there is no 
reason for religion to be concerned with 
nature, or material values, or society. 
In fact such concern tends to disperse 
the wonderful dream of that never-never 
land beyond the grave, and should be 
violently opposed. Anyone who dares 
to suggest that religion must concern it- 
self with human welfare in this present 
world is a dangerous heretic and should 
be denounced, if not killed. For this 
very daring Jesus was crucified, Michael 
Servetus was martyred, Martin Luther 
was excommunicated, Roger Williams 
was banished, Theodore Parker was 
denounced. 


There are several reasons for the 
maintenance of such a view. It relieves 
man of his responsibility for his fellow 
men, allowing him to spend all of his 
time worrying about the condition of 
his immortal soul. It allows pious in- 
dividuals to cheat and rob their neigh- 
bors and employees without let or 
hindrance. It permits the religious per- 
son to ignore starvation, oppression, 
illiteracy, and all of the kindred evils 
of the present world. Man suffers here 
but, by the grace of God, he will rejoice 
hereafter. 


This separation of worlds is supported 
by the main stream of religious history 
through the centuries, and the few strong 
ones who have struck out against the 
stream have been buffeted remorselessly 
by the blindly righteous fervor of the 
mindless mob. As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen. 


Today, as always, righteousness be- 
comes indignant when brought to ac- 
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count by those who see our world as one, 
by those who believe that the kingdom 
of this world shall become the kingdom 
of our God. Such things shall never be! 
To lift humanity above the evils which 
encompass it would be to make man 
God, destroy religion, disrupt our way 
of life. This cannot be! 

Can it not? We know that man can- 
not live by bread alone, but neither can 
man live without bread. We know that 
if we do earnestly repent and are heartily 
sorry for our misdoings we are promised 
forgiveness, but we must make the initial 
effort of sincere repentance, an effort 
which usually involves other people and 
our relationship to them. So where does 
the idea of two worlds fit into the re- 
ligious picture that Jesus painted? Or 
the picture that any of the great world 


leaders in religion have portrayed for 
their followers? 

Pure religion is the religion of one 
world, or one universe; one total plan,. 
or one continuous consciousness within 
the personality or soul. Religion which 
directs life and molds character is a 
force which is present in political, social, 
economic life as well as in the mental, 
moral, spiritual life either here or here- 
after. 

We cannot build a wall between the 
life of the body and the life of the spirit, 
because the spirit resides in the bod 
for the period of our earthly life. That 
spirit within the body is sacred, whether 
the body be that of a prince or a pauper. 
Pure religion is not a substance which 
can be isolated from life, any more than 
it can be relegated to one day out of 
seven. Any religion which is worthy of 
the name must permeate the whole of 
ife; the material, natural, human and 
social as well as the spiritual facets 
which go to make up the complex nature 
of man. 

Religion, defined in the simplest terms 
possible, is summed up in love to God 
and love to man. One shows love to 
God by doing His will, by obeying His 
laws, by serving Him in all things and 
at all times. To do this is impossible 
unless one shows love to man, because 
the law of God is very much concerned 
with man’s attitude toward man. One 
shows love to man through the practice 
of the Golden Rule, a law which is found 
in each of the eleven living religions of 
the world. He shows it by being a good 
neighbor, a pillar of strength to the 
weak, a comforter of the sorrowing, a 
provider for the needy and a worthy 
example for the young. 

From this definition of religion, then, 
one is forced to accept the conclusion 
that there is nothing within the experi- 
ence of man which is outside the scope 
of religious interest. The laws of nature, 
the material things necessary to exist- 
ence, the human values residing in each 
individual and the social needs of the 
community each have an important 
place in the practice of religion. 


Such is the teaching of Jesus, as well 
as the teaching of the founders and 
prophets of each great faith which lives 
today in the hearts of men. Pure re- 
ligion, the religion of one world, encom- 
passes life as a whole and brings the 
promise that the kingdom of this world 
shall become the kingdom of our God. 


Religion which directs life and molds 
character is a force which is present 
in political, social, economic life as 
well as in the mental, moral, spirit- 
ual life either here or hereafter. 


Arthur W. Olsen, the author of What Can One Believe? and a contributor to Voices 
of Liberalism: I, has been minister of the First Unitarian Church of Toledo for five 
years. Previously he served in Lincoln, Billerica and Melrose, Mass. Earlier this 
year he spent several months on a special assignment for the United Unitarian 
Appeal. The article below is condensed from a recent sermon. 


Some Plain Talk 
About Religion 


by ARTHUR W. OLSEN 


CONTENTION IS IN THE AIR today in church circles just as it is in politics, industry 
and every other area of life. A reading of official church publications is conclusive 


evidence that no fellowship, Catholic or Protestant, is immune. 


One issue is 


concerned with proposed liturgical changes; others relate to proposed mergings 


of denominations. 


Another is concerned with whether the common cup in the 


communion service should be given up and the method of intinction substituted. 
One group argues against dipping the wafer in communion on hygienic grounds. 
The other argues as a recent letter to The Churchman states: “To believe that the 
Son of God would have instituted anything that would be a menace to the health 


of the world is somewhat inconsistent on the part of a Christian.” 


These are 


samples of a long list of contentions—each according to the particular denomi- 


nation. 


There is one question, however, 
which concerns every denomination at 
the moment. It is: “Should or should 
not the church as an institution engage 
in economic, social and political prob- 
lems?” All sides agree that the church 
should concern itself with things “spirit- 
ual.” The question is just what comes 
under the heading of spiritual. Let me 
offer a recent experience I had as I 
journeyed around the country on behalf 
of our denomination’s effort to raise 
funds for its national and international 
work. 


It was in a mid-western city, The 
“uniformed door-man had phoned my 
prospective host to assure himself that 
my claimed appointment was valid. I 
had been escorted by elevator to the top 
floor, and found myself in a luxurious 
deep-seated armchair in the gorgeous 
living room of a swanky penthouse 
apartment. The setting was in complete 
accord with what the elderly prince of 
the domain told me—that he was al- 
ways ready to listen to opportunities 
for putting his money to good use be- 
cause, as he said: “Frankly, it’s cheaper 
to give it away than it is to try to keep 
it.” By my own experience I couldn’t 
quite figure that out, but I took him at 
his word. 


__ I sighed hopefully. “Here,” I thought, 
~ “it won’t be necessary to use pressures. 
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‘It has happened that some of those 
who have urged the Church to be 
purely spiritual have taken very 
good care of their own. this-world’s 
goods’ — Bishop of Washington, 
D. C. 


I'll tell him the story and the story 
will be its own persuasion.” It flowed 
easily, because of considerable previous 
telling. I was amidst the portion which 
portrayed our Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee at work in Europe: the attempt 
to maintain temporary homes for a few 
hundred children whose parents were 
either dead or could not be located, the 
agencies we had been instrumental in 
organizing because of a “know-how 
technic” we had developed which, hav- 
ing attracted the proper people to us, 
had permitted us to get them into opera- 
tion: dental clinics, hospitals, nutri- 
tional surveys and the Medical Teaching 
Mission in Czechoslovakia which has 
been hailed by certain authorities as “the 


finest example in international relations 


since the war.” 


His charming wife was a picture of 
sympathetic interest and I thought, “She, 
too, is on our side for action.” But out 
of a clear sky he waved me down. “You 
can stop right there,” he blurted. “I 
imagine you could go on for hours talk- 


ing about all this stuff you’re doing. 
But [’m not interested. Unitarianism is 
a religion. If you had stopped when 
you got through talking about getting 
new churches started and about the need 
of money for promoting Unitarianism, I 
would have been sold. But when you 
talk about dental clinics, hospitals, or- 
phanages and all such stuff as that, I 
can’t see what that has to do with re- 
ligion. If you’re a religious organiza- 
tion, why don’t you stick to religion?” 


I had been warned in advance, so I 
let him have the full blast of my con- 
victions regarding the meaning of re- 
ligion—money or no money. 


Let me offer another experience. A 
very wealthy man was wintering in 
Florida. I had persuaded one of our 
top-ranking elderly religious statesman 
to write him asking for a sum of money 
which would mean much to our move- 
ment but which relatively was small- 
change for him — $25,000. My friend 
wrote setting forth the meaning of lib- 
eral religion in this modern world. No 
money came, but a letter did, a part 
of which I quote: “Personally, I should 
like to see our church leave economics 
alone, keep out of politics and pro- 
mote a better way of living with greater 
emphasis on our liberal religion.” 


When I read that, I thought of an 
experience I once had with an unthink- 
ing mother who told me that our church 
school ought not to take time to teach 
Nature because Nature was studied in 
the daily school. When I asked her if 
she thought we ought to discuss possible 
meanings and interpretations of God 
she was enthusiastic in her affirmative 
exclamation. But she wished she 
might have found a hole in the floor 
when I asked her how a liberal church 
school could give meaning to the word 
God and omit the study of Nature! 


That wealthy “wintering in Florida” 
friend wanted us to promote a better 
way of living with greater emphasis on 
our liberal religion. And yet, he 
wanted us, as a church, to stay out of 
economics and politics. Such incon- 
sistency! 


When I read that letter it happened 
that I had a quotation before me, part 
of an address given last February by 
the Episcopal Bishop of Washington, 
The Right Reverend Angus Dun: “There 
are those who appeal to all this un- 
doubted other-wordliness or spirituality 
in the Church’s Gospel as a ground for 
saying that the Church and Church men 
as such should keep out of all concern 
with the economic order. It should be 
spiritual and speak to men of heaven, 
and comfort them in their sorrows and 
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encourage them to be good to their 
families, and make them want to give 
to the Red Cross and the Community 
Chest; but not concern itself with labor- 
management relationships, or wage 
lévels or collective bargaining. . . . It 
has happened that some of those who 
have urged the Church to be purely 
spiritual, have taken very good care of 
their own this-world’s goods. . .” 

As I read this wealthy non-benefac- 
tor’s opinion, I thought, too, of the talk 
given a few weeks ago by Charles Taft, 
lawyer, Episcopal layman and President 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. Referring to people 
who hold that the Church should con- 
cern itself with purely spiritual matters, 
Mr. Taft reminded his audience that 
that was exactly what the German 
churches were forced to do under Hitler. 
Hitler demanded that they mind their 
own business because he knew that if 
they concerned themselves with eco- 
nomic, social and political affairs they 
would interfere with his Nazi order. 

Here, then, is a fundamental issue. 
The cry is for less battling and more 
tolerance, but the truth is that before 
we can have tolerance, we must have 
understanding. Not to understand is 
to see only intolerant enmities; to under- 
stand is to see principles which are the 
very stuff of tomorrow’s life and living. 

Two points are deserving of special 
note. First, this battle is not one of 
denominations against one another, 
neither is it necessarily Protestantism 
against Catholicism per se. Within both 
major groups and within smaller sects 
are those who feel the task of the 
church is simply that of fulfilling rituals, 
comforting the bereaved and sorrowing, 
offering prayers and sermonizing on 
topics concerning the faith only. The 
other side interprets “spiritual” as the 
total life of man. They feel somewhat 
as the woman on Town Meeting ex- 
pressed herself recently when she said 
that we are all products of heredity and 
environment. We can’t do anything 
about heredity so we had better get 
busy to work on our environment. This 
side believes heartily that wages, hours, 
working conditions, solutions to labor- 
management conflicts, dental clinics, 
hospitals, help for the handicapped, 
research in matters of medicine, planned 
parenthood advice—and all the rest— 
relate to environment. And inasmuch 
as environment has considerable to do 


This battle is not one of denomina- 
tions against one another, neither is 
it necessarily Protestantism against 
Catholicism per se. 
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with whether or not earth shall become 
as heaven, the Church does thereby deal 
with spiritual matters when it concerns 
itself with such as these. 

The second point is this: The two 
examples I offered are admittedly men 
of wealth; but no one can claim that 
wealth automatically puts one on the 
conservative side. I could offer many 
examples of the people who can barely 
make the economic grade who are on 
that side; I could offer many of wealthy 
people who believe heartily that it is 
high time that the Church busy itself 
to provide leadership essential to pres- 
ent everyday realities. Such people do 
not oppose the Church’s entrance into 
everyday affairs at all. They merely 
ask the Church to deal with realities 
on a down-to-earth basis and not upon 
notions which often seem to have been 
conceived in cloistered towers. 


IT SEEMS TO US 

(Continued from page 359) 
issue. As for “freedom,” the emphasis 
in The Register is on the freedom of 
expression of the liberal religious fel- 
lowship as a whole. Mr. Fritchman, 
as a member of that, fellowship, was 
invited to contribute to the symposium 
in the September issue on the question 
of US or USSR imperialism and to the 
symposium in this issue on Unitarian- 
ism and Communism, which he helped 
initiate. Other commitments, he has 
explained, have prevented his accepting 
these invitations. However, he is repre- 
sented with a resolution on page 401 
and also on page 406. 


I have received 
the form letter of the so-called ‘“Na- 
tional Committee of Free Unitarians” 
in which an attempt is made to split 


the Unitarian denomination. I would 
commend to this committee words of 
Roy Emerton in his masterly “Unitarian 
Thought”: “The right to differ is the 
most precious right of the thinking man, 
which is claimed for Unitarians; it 
recognizes in fullest measure all honest 
minds.” 
This is the spirit of charity. 

FRANK S. C. Wicks, 

Minister Emeritus, All Souls 

Unitarian Church, Indianapolis 


While such words 


are spoken (editorial in August issue, 
“Militarism and Democracy”), there is 
hope that we “free” Americans can be 
saved from the slavery our masters ob- 
viously intend for us. 

Rev. Ropert S. Hoacianp, Schenectady 


Advice to The Register 
. above all try to tell the truth 
about what is going on—and every- 
where. In the press, in the movie news, 
over the radio—almost every day we 
see or hear news that is a lie, or a 
half-truth and that is merely propa- 
ganda for the existing capitalist sys- 
tem. What can a religious organ do 
that is a greater service to the people 
it would serve than to help them un- 
derstand the world in its changing posi- 
tion today? Why should leaders whose 
aim ought to be to seek justice for the 
people hesitate to face up to this 
change? What has religion to fear from 
truth, even when that truth means 
admitting that things ought to be bet- 
ter than they are, and so to be better 
they must, and do, change? . . . Why 
must we continue to play the game of 
the Catholic Church and of the reac- 
tionaries in general and pretend we 
believe in the Iron Curtain, and that 
we are afraid of Communism? It is as 
much a part of our day as the coming 
of mercantilism, or the capitalist sys- 
tem was at the decay of feudalism. To 
ignore this does not save this old sys- 
tem (not any longer “free enterprise” 
by any means) but it does mean that in 
the change which history itself is bring- 
ing about (and which we can help or 
hinder as we understand), we shall 
bring on much sooner than any social- 
ists hope for, the very thing that the 
blind people fear,—violence—which is 
only caused by trying to hold back 
needed reforms and decent living for 
our day. .. . Shut no one up who is 
looking forward. Our very peace de- 
pends on forcing people to see what the 
world is doing in our time. And thank 
you for the opportunity to say so. 
(Mrs.) Nora K. Ropp, Windsor, Ont. 


NOTE: Mrs. Rodd enclosed a member- 
ship-recruiting pamphlet published by 
the Communist Party, U. S. A. 


Fred I, Cairns, author of God Can Wait and a co-author of Voices of Liberalism: 
I, has served as minister of the First Parish in Needham, Mass. for three years. 
He has received degrees from Austin College, Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, and the University of Texas, and he has studied at the University of 
Edinburgh. He is a member of the A. U. A. Board of Directors, representing the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union. 


The N. A.M. and the . 
Life of the Soul 


by FRED I. CAIRNS 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: References to the National Association of Manufacturers in 
this article were inspired by a single copy of Understanding. The August issue 
came to me unsolicited; it aroused my indignation and prompted this piece. 
Since the writing I have examined as many other copies as could be obtained, 
but nowhere did I find anything to justify a less impassioned denunciation of the 
effort of the N.A.M. to promote “cooperation between clergymen and business- 
men,” for every issue clearly intends, not to promote understanding, but to 
impress upon the mind of the clergy one side, and only one side of the economic 
argument. Religion is heard only where it promotes the kind of “understanding” 
desired by the N.A.M., which is strikingly like the “pure religion” of the “Com- 
mittee of Fourteen” within Unitarianism. 

It should be noted that the N.A.M. wishes to “help” groups other than the 
clergy. Program Notes is offered to “Chairmen of Women’s Organizations.’ The 
July-August issue begins, “Dear Program Planner: The beautiful madness of 
midsummer is here—when we can all merrily leave off being patient and indus- 
trious ants and hop away in all directions with grasshopper zing. The blood leaps, 
the stars shine and we long to emulate the antelope’s majestic whing through 
space. For vacation time offers us the world to savor at our leisure. So be off 
with you and renew the soul with the frivolous.” If American women fall for 
this in these troubled times, and give their energies to programs based on the 
insipid and even vicious materials that are included, then we may as well forget 
all about the “brave new world,” for it is the “life of the soul” that counts, whether 
we renew it with frivolity or with supernatural mysticism. 


ONCE WE DARED to hope that “religion” would influence American industry and 
business, but a recent release from the National Association of Manufacturers shows 
how futile that hope is unless liberals lift their voices with more courage and 
greater apprehension of the subtleties that are everywhere employed on the side 
of reaction. Understanding, “a publication devoted to cooperation between clergy- 
men and business,” is mailed by the N. A. M. without charge, and apparently with- 
out request, to ministers in the hope that they, not business, will be influenced. 
The August issue of this sheet, Vol. II, No. 6, contains a careful selection of com- 
ments of the confessional type from ministers and rural newspaper editors; all are 
meant to prove that God is on the side of “private” enterprise. Other articles by 
less pious advocates of the system tell us how practical it is, for example, to reduce 
the income tax rate of those in the $2,000 and under group to a maximum tax of 
i2 per cent, with an added 2 per cent for each additional $2,000 up to $10,000; 


a final maximum of 50 per cent tax on incomes of over $100,000 completes the 


formula. 


It would seem enough that net profits 
have soared so high since the elimina- 
tion of price controls, and that the cost 
of living has risen so sharply; but evi- 
dently it is not enough, for the N. A. M., 
using some of the advantages of this in- 
creased profit, is determined to buy the 
churches. It will, naturally, pay the 
lowest possible price — which is pious 
_ fraud and cheap flattery. And the genius 


The N. A. M. is sure God would like that. 


of the “bargain” is that nowhere does 
the sheet scold liberals; rather it ignores 
them and quotes clergymen of various 
strains of orthodoxy to show that “real” 
religion can have no truck with socialism 
or communism or anything else except 
the “divine freedom” of enterprise. 
There is no mistaking the attitude of 
Understanding; the clerics whose inno- 
cent little jibes appear in its pages are 
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of two sorts, those who are merely 
stupid and those who know quite well 
who spreads the butter on their daily 
bread. 

Understanding ought to be read most 
carefully by those Unitarians who tell 
us to denounce our leadership because 
it has “shown more concern for social 
service, political and legislative propa- 
ganda than for the spiritual side of 
religion.” Unitarianism is __ liberal, 
whether or not all Unitarians are 
liberal. And liberalism is more than a 
mere denial of orthodox theology; it is 
more, even, than a denial of reaction. It 
is a positive effort to overcome reaction 
wherever it is found, and in all its forms 
—jin the social attitudes of men, the 
economic systems of nations and the 
political techniques of those who would 
use even democracy to _ perpetuate 
special privilege and discriminations in 
opportunity. It is certain that the 
N. A. M. would ask no more of us than 
that we confine our vision and our 
preaching to “pure religion.” If we, 
the liberal vanguard of America, can be 
persuaded to gaze wistfully at the sky, 
the N. A. M. will be happy to divide the 
pie in its own inimitable way. We who 
embrace the liberal faith must face the 
subtle importance of such sheets as 
Understanding. 

Are we to suppose that a newspaper 


There is no mistaking the attitude 
of Understanding; the clerics whose 
innocent little jibes appear in its 
pages are of two sorts, those who 
are merely stupid and those who 
know quite well who spreads the 
butter on their daily bread. 
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If we are so immature as to demand 
that religion confine its attention to 
the “life of the soul” then we are 
surely naive enough to believe that 
th N.A.M. is fulfilling a “spiritual 
mission”? when it sends Understand- 
ing to American clergymen. 


editor in Floydada, Texas, has some- 
thing significant to say to American 
democracy when he declares piously that 
“too many use the Sabbath for pleasure. 
Have ignored the Biblical command to 
‘keep it holy’”? It is perfectly clear 
that he cannot reconcile happiness and 
holiness! I once served a church within 
a few miles of Floydada; I have had ex- 
periences with pious rural editors. Once 
I took my sermon story into the news 
office and watched the editor as he 
glanced over it and noticed a reference 
to the fifth chapter of Genesis. At this 
point he rolled his eyes as though he 
were in the presence of holiness itself 
and told me how extremely fond he was, 
and had always been, of that very same 
“fifth chapter of Genesis.” He assured 
me that it was his top favorite. He left 
no doubt in my mind that he was a pious 
cheat, for it was obvious that he hadn’t 
_the slightest idea what was in Genesis V. 
(If you miss the point, please read the 
chapter through.) 


The stupidity, or deliberate dis- 
honesty, or both, of my friend who loved 
Genesis V so well is exceeded only by 
that of the man from Floydada who 
writes that holiness and pleasure are in- 
compatible. It is possible, however, that 
even his condition is not so bad as ours 
if we imagine that such advice as 
Understanding gives is meant to increase 
the power of religion. If we are so im- 
mature as to demand that religion con- 
fine its attention to the “life of the soul,” 
then we are surely naive enough to be- 
lieve that the N. A. M. is fulfilling a 
“spiritual mission” when it sends Under- 
standing to American clergymen. 


Understanding extends its pages to 
mininsters who “understand.” A Cali- 
fornia clergyman was given an entire 
column which was headed, “Source of 
Freedom is Divine, Declares California 
Cleric.” But the emphasis was upon the 
divine nature of “free” enterprise and 
“free” initiative, and all the usual “free- 
dom” that the N. A. M. so urgently and 
piously demands. The attitude of 
Understanding is not disguised; simple 
Americans, religious or otherwise, may 
have all the “freedom” they want—free- 
dom to be poor, ignorant, hungry or 
prejudiced—provided big business can 
have what it wants of the kind it wants. 

What would any “freedom” be worth 
without the blessing of the Church? 
And not unmindful of the importance 
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of its blessing, Understanding includes 
a choice bit by “His Eminence, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman,” who drives home 
the theme that the “remedy for a ‘sick 
nation’... is work.” But instead of 
paying tribute to those who actually do 
the work the Cardinal “assured his 
audience that it was not his desire to sit 
in an ‘ivory tower’ and watch if this 
country’s economy is to be weakened or 
destroyed by catastrophic influences, 
but rather to take his place in the front 
ranks and ‘fight to counteract defeatism 
as well as all false economic theories that 
challenge our true destiny.’” Is this a 
concern for the “life of the soul?” The 
Cardinal may have said other things in 
his talk at a “recent luncheon of the 
New York Building Congress,” but 
Understanding understood that it was 
sufficient to show that religion is every- 
where (?) opposed to all forms of col- 
lectivism and authoritarianism, except, 
of course, its own. 


If any doubt remains about the inten- 
tion of Understanding it will be dispelled 
when one reads the little piece titled, 
“Selfishness, Not Wealth, is Cause of 
Trouble.” This ingenious morsel begins, 
“The profit motive idea, as exemplified 
in free enterprise, runs through the 
whole Christian philosophy of service 
and rewards, declared the Reverend . . . 
in a program of the Calvary Radio 
Ministry recently.” After which the 
Reverend proceeded to use, of all things, 
the parable of the Rich Fool to illustrate 
his point that such thinking as comes 
from the N. A. M. is both pious and 
praiseworthy. The Reverend’s contribu- 
tion to the cause is concluded with the 
quotation, “Gospel does not sponsor any 
of the crackpot social and economic 
theories so prevalent today.” If the 
editor of Understanding had been more 
familiar with scripture I am sure he 
would have added as an editorial com- 
ment, “Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.””- 

To all of this there is a response. 
Understanding reveals the response by 
quoting a minister from Antwerp, N. Y., 
who writes, “Some very good articles. I 
shall use some of them for sermons.” 
Here is the crux of the matter; USE 
SOME OF THEM FOR SERMONS. Few 
will accuse you of social, political or 
economic indulgence or of using religion 
in the interest of “communistic ideology, 
materialistic, naturalistic or humanistic 
philosophy,” if you will use “some of 
them for sermons.” Even if you do not 
choose to use “some of them” you can 
still cooperate mightily if you will only 
confine your comment to the “life of 
the soul.” Tell the people that God 
loves them; tell them that “everything 
will turn out all right”; tell them that 
religion is a great force for moral good, 


‘ 


but don’t go into detail; tell them that 
religion ought to limit itself to the means 
of man’s spiritual salvation, which is 
a purely mystical experience unrelated 
to the problems of the people. Just 
don’t tell them anything at all about 
business or bad government or social 
inadequacies and atrocities; let the 
N. A. M. take care of itself, and don’t 


‘stir up the people with foolish notions 


of the possibility that some other method 
than the N. A. M.’s might work better. 
If they are poor people, they still have 
God. What more does a poor man need? 

Unitarians, beware! This is sheer 
nonsense, and a mockery of all that man 
envisions. There is much to be done if 
this world is to be made a decent and 
peaceful habitation for mankind. Re- 
ligion must seek both to determine what 
can best be done and how best to do it 
in all the areas of human struggle. 


Milton’s 
Column 


“Who ever knew Truth put to the 
worse in a free and open con- 
troversy?” — 


—Milton 


EDWARD W. OHRENSTEIN, former 
Dean of Starr King School, Berkeley; in 
pamphlet, “The Social Responsibility 
of the Unitarian Christian”*: “Where 
does Unitarian Christianity stand on the 
great social issues that are rending the 
very fabric of our society? Apart from 
the struggle? Or init? The answer is, 
definitely: ‘in it? You will find Uni- 
tarians lending their aid, out of con- 
viction, to all the. great causes that seek 
to re-make our battered world. Our 
history has been one of consistent con- 
cern for ethical implementation of 
Christianity. William Ellery Channing’s 
greatness lies not so much in his intel- 
lectual formulation of Unitarianism 
(although he was the spiritual father 
of our denomination) as in his eloquent 
insistence upon moral purposes.as the 
essential element of pure religion. 
Channing believed in ‘enlightened piety’ 
which Jesus taught and which makes the 


* 4 pamphlet initiated in 1945 by the 
Publications Committee of the Unitarian 
Christian Committee with subject and 
author selected by that Committee and 
published by the A. U. A. Certain addi- 
tions to the pamphlet were made by an 
officer of the Unitarian Christian Com- 
mittee, but the pamphlet is not “official” 
in any sense. 


worship of God to consist chiefly in the 
imitation of his universal justice and 
universal love. He was zealous in his 
opposition to slavery and in his criti- 
cisms of spiritually destructive commer- 
cial practices degrading to what he 
quaintly called ‘the laboring classes.’ 


“The powerful contribution of Chan- 
ning’s thought, the thought and effort of 
Theodore Parker, Samuel J. May, N. P. 
Gilman, Francis G. Peabody and many 
other Unitarians, in the making of our 
nation, is a matter of history. They were 
influential in reinstating concern for 
society into Protestant Christianity after 
an era of emphasis upon morbid intro- 
spection in religion.” 


FREDERICK MAY ELIOT, in a sermon 
preached in King’s Chapel, December, 
1946: “Unitarians do not propose to 
yield in the slightest degree in their 
allegiance to the principles of human 
freedom, of liberty under law, of 
rational tolerance and of Christian 
charity, which are at the very center of 
their religious faith. They do not pro- 
pose to surrender to tyranny, either 
within their own ranks or outside. Uni- 
tarians are unalterably opposed to every 
form of tyranny. The modern name for 
tyranny is totalitarianism, and Uni- 
tarians are inescapably bound by the 
basic principles of their religious faith 
to wage vigorous and unceasing warfare 
against totalitarianism wherever it ap- 
pears. The forces in our modern world 
which make for totalitarian tyranny are 
found in every country and under a wide 
variety of labels and disguises. The 
enemy is the same whether it be in nazi 
Germany, or in fascist Italy, or in com- 
munist Russia, or in our own United 
States. Wherever it appears, freedom- 
loving men will find themselves com- 
pelled to fight it at any cost. 


“Unitarians believe that the best way 
to oppose tyranny in our own country is 
by strengthening at every point the 
traditional American form of democratic 
government. They are therefore in com- 
plete opposition to any elements within 
American life whose purpose, avowed or 
secret, is the overthrow of American in- 
stitutions. The record of Unitarians from 
the days of John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson right down to the present 
moment ought to make it unnecessary to 
reaffirm these fundamental propositions 
in the life and thought of our church, 
but at a time when lines are being 
sharply and sometimes unfairly drawn, 
under the pressure of deep public con- 
cern, it is important to make the tradi- 
tional and unwavering position of Uni- 
tarians unmistakably clear.” 


THE UNITARIAN MINISTER’S 
PACKET, December, 1946 (a memoran- 


dum reporting an interview by the di- 
rector of the Division of Publications 
with Rev. Wilton E. Cross,* Taunton, 
Mass., and J. K. Milliken, Taunton in- 
dustrialist) : “Mr. Milliken said he had 
three main criticisms of the November 
(1946) Register: 

1. “The article by Unitarian Wendell 
Berge, Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, in charge of the Anti- 
Trust Division, entitled ‘Monopoly — 
Threat to American Democracy.’ Mr. 
Milliken said that legal action against 
the Aluminum Company of America is 
pending, and that criticism of the com- 
pany in this article at this time is im- 
proper; and, furthermore, that the com- 
pany had done a great job in the war. 


2. “That the Register advised Uni- 
tarian ministers where they could get a 
pamphlet that gave them advice on 
picketing. (Presumably the ‘Churches 
in Social Action.’ pamphlet, issued by 
the Federal Council of Churches, and 
mentioned in the department edited by 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice). 

3. “The photograph of the editor with 
Negro relatives of a victim of the recent 
killing of four colored men and women 
by a Georgia mob. Mr. Milliken said 
he is not prejudiced, but that pictures 
of this kind in The Register cause criti- 
cism of Unitarians by Southerners and 
injure the Negroes; and that Boston 
Unitarians have had an objectionable 


“name in the South since the days when 


they took such an active part in the con- 
troversy over the abolition of slavery. 
“Mr. Milliken added a fourth general 


criticism of all Registers: 


4. “That the Register publishes arti- 
cles on social and economic questions. 
He called for the conversion of The 
Register into a denominational house- 
organ, plus some strictly ‘religious’ 
articles.” 

“Mr. Cross, who took part in the above 


*The Rev. Mr. Cross, as the senior 
ministerial signer (there was one other) 
of the statement of objectives of the 
“National Committee of Free Unitar- 
ians,’ was invited to contribute an 
article in this issue of The Register so 
that readers could judge for themselves 
the position he and his associates in 
Taunton and elsewhere advocate. Mr. 
Cross replied: “Because of an already 
heavy schedule at this time it will not be 
possible for me to do this.” Rather 
than to let this position go unrepre- 
sented in these pages, The Register 
quotes from a memorandum on an 
interview with Mr. Cross andi Mr. Mil- 


liken, also a sponsor of the “National 


Committee.” 


interview, added a criticism of the De- 
cember Register: 

5. “That the use of the quotation from 
novelist Howard Fast (bottom of column 
3, page 479, in the symposium “What is 
Mature Character?”, with Mrs. Harold 
Burton, President Daniel Marsh of Bos- 
ton University, President Eliot of the 
A.U.A., Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Bishop Moulton of Utah) was proof that 
the policy of The Register is to publish 
communists.” 

In the interview, Mr. Milliken ex- 
plained that he was fighting to “restore 
religion” to Unitarianism—to eliminate 
“politics” and “economics” and “Negro- 
problem stuff,” etc., from the pulpits and 
from The Register. 


A “LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE,” ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America: “The relations be- 
tween workers and employers—whether 
in factory or on the farm, in office or in 
store — create some of the most impor- 
tant problems of our time. The de- 
cisions of responsible men and women 
in these relationships profoundly affect 
the lives of millions of people. An em- 
ployer can put thousands off the payroll, 
a union can put thousands on the street, 
and either can discriminate against a 
race. 


“The Church cannot disregard the 
problems created by these relations, nor 
overlook their effects on men, women 
and children . . . How can the Church 
effectively express its concern for 
people? How can it promote a true 
recognition of the inherent worth of each 
person, the right of each one to a place 
in society, however humble, in which he 
can contribute to the community while 
he supports himself and his family? 

“The beginning must surely be made 
in the Church itself . . . A local Church- 
family is the place to lay a foundation 
of sure and sympathetic understanding 
of other people and of why they act as 
they do. 

“, . With a sound knowledge of ac- 
tual relations between employers and 
employees, the Church can present the 
community with the demand that men 
shall go beyond expediency, or even 
bare justice and shall work for a partner- 
ship based on Christian good will. 

“One of the serious elements in this 
particular field is the corruption of 
power. Most of us have an urge for 
power. Organization is essential in 
society, but the corruption of power is a 
danger in any organized activity. The 
bigger the organization, the greater the 
danger. 

“Tomorrow will confront us with new 
problems and new crises. We must 


(Continued on page 406) 
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A PUBLIC STATEMENT 


A group of Unitarians has recently 
charged that our leadership “has shown 
more concern for social service, political 
and legislative propaganda than for the 
spiritual side of religion” and _ that 
“knowingly or unknowingly, it has been 
encouraging or at least tolerating, com- 
munistic ideology, materialistic, natural- 
istic and humanistic philosophies detri- 
mental to Unitarian Christianity.” This 
group would “safeguard” the American 
Unitarian Association, the organiza- 
tions affiliated with it, and the local 
churches, by “the elimination” of these 
and other similar philosophies which, 
they allege, are “likely to destroy re- 
ligion and the American way of life.” 
In support of these views the group ap- 
peals to the stated purposes of the 
American Unitarian Association as set 
forth in its by-laws: “To diffuse the 
knowledge and promote the interests of 
pure religion, which, in accordance with 
the teaching of Jesus, is summed up in 
love to God and love to man.” 


The undersigned Unitarians call the 
attention of this group to the concluding 
sentence in the stated purposes of the 
Association as set forth in the by-laws: 
“The Association recognizes that its 
constituency is congregational in tradi- 
tion and policy, and that nothing in 
these by-laws is to be construed as an 
authoritative test.” In demanding “the 
elimination” of all philosophies distaste- 
ful to them, this group is ignoring the 
congregational tradition and policy of 
our churches as recognized and safe- 
guarded in our by-laws. By its authori- 
tarian appeal the group violates the dis- 
tinctive genius of our movement. Re- 
liance upon such a proposed purge 
rather than upon our traditional way of 
keeping our movement clean and virile 
by the interplay of sincere convictions 
held by honest men and women, would 
be the surest way to destroy not only 
“the American way of life” but also 
“pure religion.” There is no place in 
“pure religion” for the Grand Inquisitor. 


Nor is pure religion “pure spirit- 
uality.” Spirit creates and molds. The 
essence of Unitarianism has always been 
the application of religious and ethical 
insight to the practical issues of common 
life, for the creation and constant re- 
creation of the forms of society. Those 
who would dissociate spirituality from 
these concerns emasculate religious faith 
—the trust in those forces that make for 
love and justice in history and com- 
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munity. Concern for social service and 
for political and economic justice is the 
sign of love to God and love to man. It 
is an essential expression of “the spirit- 
ual side of religion.” There can be no 
neutrality in these matters. Silence or 
inaction are themselves forms of action; 
they betray democracy and liberal re- 
ligion by default. And neutrality is 
often a concealed way of taking sides. 
Do the “Free Christians” mean to deny 
the validity of the Christian social re- 
form impulse, manifested by Channing, 
Parker, S. J. May, Francis G. Peabody 
and Arthur L. Weatherly? 


Among those signing this document 
are theists, religious natufalists and 
humanists; some have approved and 
some have disapproved the recent dis- 
missal of the Editor of the Christian 
Register; some are ministers, some are 
laymen and laywomen; and all sections 
of the continent are represented. But 
we are firmly united in our loyalty to 
our free faith, to the commanding vision 
of prophetic religion, and to the Uni- 
tarian Church as the fellowship of this 
freedom and the servant of this vision. 


We call upon the leadership of the 
American Unitarian Association to con- 
tinue its fidelity to these principles which 
the “Free Unitarians,” “knowingly or 
unknowingly,” threaten. 

Signed by: 
Rev. James Luther Adams, J. Bryan 
Allin, Rev. Helgi I. Borgford, Rev. and 
Mrs. Randall S. Hilton, Dr. Homer A. 
Jack, Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington, Rev. Curtis W. Reese, 
Mrs. Verna Siegrist, Clifton Utley, Mrs. 
Robert Vander Wal, Rev. William D. 
Hammond, Rev. Edwin T. Buehrer — 
Chicago. 
Rev. David Rhys Williams—Rochester. 
Rev. Everett M. Baker—Wellesley, Mass. 
Rev. Fred I. Cains—Needham, Mass. 
Rev. A. Powell Davies—Washington, 

IG, 

Rev. Bradford E. Gale—Salem, Mass. 
Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin—Fort Wayne 
Rev. Donald Harrington— New York 

City. 

Rev. Leon R. Land—Flint, Mich. 
i, Jack Mendelsohn, Jr.—Rockford, 

Ill. 

Rev. R. Lester Mondale—Kansas City 

Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein—Berkeley 

Rev. Robert Raible—Dallas 

Rev. Edward Redman—Ann Arbor 

Rev. Alfred Stiernotte, Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson—Salt Lake City 


George Jacobson, Mildred _Ormes, 
Frank Stone—Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gunda Hanson—Underwood, Minn. 


Irma Raihala—Virginia, Minn. 


Lawrence Bennett, Oscar Sullivan, 
Henry Morgan, Genevieve Steefel, 
Rev. Arthur Foote—St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Kenneth C. Walker—Bloomington, 
Til. 


_ Repenting Too Long 
(Continued from page 377) 


ness in hand, so I reproved her—very 
gently. But when I asked her to help 
me again a few minutes afterwards, she 
said, “No, Daddy; she can’t help; she’s 
too naughty!” 


And I wonder sometimes whether 
there is anything more lofty about some 
of these people who want the United 
States to concentrate solely upon feeling 
guilty about our national evils. We can- 
not help anybody else. We're “too 
naughty!” We mustn’t oppose the 
greater evils—mustn’t even see them, or 
if we see them, mustn’t believe what 
we're seeing. We must allow these 
greater evils to encroach. And go on 
encroaching. On no account must we 
presume to stop them—or protest 
against them. We're “too naughty!” 


What stupidity! Repentance is one 
of the most necessary things in the 
world. The catechisms of the churches 
define it as “sorrow for sin with a sin- 
cere desire to forsake it.” Which is good 
—entirely good. But if we go on sor- 
rowing for sin with such pathological 
intensity and for so long that we deprive 
ourselves of any opportunity to forsake 
it, what then? If we allow worse evils 
to come because we are so obsessed with 
the evils that are not yet eradicated, 
what shall we say of that? Repentance 
carried to the point—the disastrous 
point—of being accessory to evils 
greater than those of which we are re- 
penting—is surely a travesty of repent- 
ance. And repentance travestied is sin. 


It is all very well to be kneeling be- 
fore the altar, crying out, “Lord have 
mercy upon us! For we have done those 
things we ought not to have done and 
left undone those things we ought to 
have done and there is no health in us.” 
But what if we keep our heads bowed 
so low that we never look up to see who 
it is that is seated on the altar? — 


One of the first projects of the present editors of The Beacon 
Press was a long-range program aimed at making the thought 
and spirit of William Ellery Channing more readily avail- 
able to modern readers. The Press commissioned Joseph 


Chapiro, a European scholar of rank and a profound student 


of Channing, to edit the projected Beacon Press Channing 
Series. Dr. Chapiro has received world recognition for his 
scholarship. Chapiro’s Der Arme Villon was described in 
one scholarly work as “the outstanding book among so many 


written (in 500 years) on the old French poet.” He is an 
international authority on Maimonides, and has lectured 
on Maimonides and Medieval Arab-Hebrew Literature at 
Madrid University. Recently Dr. Chapiro completed the 
manuscript of his first Channing compilation, Channing: 
Day In, Day Out, a book of daily readings and meditation, 
and is progressing on The Living Channing: An Anthology. 
He is a member of the First Parish in Petersham, Mass. 


THE CHURCH 
and the 
SOCIAL ORDER 


by WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
Compiled by Joseph Chapiro 


Christianity Manifests Itself by Good Works 


Example has an insinuating power, transforming the observer 
without noise, attracting him without the appearance of 
effort. A truly Christian life is better than large contribu- 
tions of wealth for the propagation of Christianity. The 
most prominent instruction of Jesus on this point is that 
we must let men “see our good works,” if we would lead 
them to “glorify our Father in heaven.” Let men see in 
us that religion is something real, something more than high- 
sounding and empty words ... , a spring of upright and 
useful action; let them see it not an idle form, nor a transient 
feeling, but our companion through life, infusing its purity 
into our common pursuits... , disposing us habitually to 
sympathy with others, to patience and cheerfulness under 
our own afflictions, to candid judgment, and to sacrifices 
for others’ good; and we may hope that our light will not 
shine uselessly, that some slumbering conscience will be 
roused by this testimony to the excellence and practicable- 
ness of religion, that some worldly professor of Christianity 
will learn his obligations and blush for his criminal incon- 
sistency.... 

It will not be supposed from these remarks on the duty 
of aiding Christianity by our example... , that the Christian 
is studiously to exhibit himself and his good works for 
imitation. . . . Nothing destroys the weight of example so 
much as labor to make it striking and observed. Goodness, 
to be interesting, must be humble, modest, unassuming, not 
fond to show, not waiting for great and conspicuous occa- 
sions. . . . Such goodness is never lost. It glorifies itself 
by the very humility which encircled it, just as the lights of 
heaven often break with peculiar splendor through the cloud 
which threatened to obscure them... . 

The greatest obstruction to Christianity in heathen 
countries is the palpable and undeniable depravity of 
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Christian nations. They abhor our religion because we are 
such unhappy specimens of it. They are unable to read 
our books, but they can read our lives. . . . Thus, bad, 
example is the great obstruction to Christianity, abroad as 
well as at home; and perhaps little good is to be done abroad 
until we become better at home . . . , so that the aspect of 
Christian nations shall be less shocking and repulsive to the 
Jew, Mahometan and Pagan. ... . And indeed if our religion 
be incapable of bearing more fruit among ourselves, it 
hardly seems to deserve a very burning zeal for its 
propagation. 

(“Means of Promoting Christianity” ) 


The Essential Aim of Jesus 


Jesus came not only to emancipate the intellect and moral 
power, but to set free our imprisoned energy of love. Man 
was made for love; and the measure of his life is the large- 
ness and liberty of his love. He is born into the arms and 
nourished on the breast of love. . . . But the human heart 
was not designed to be confined to home, however heavenly 
that home may be. Its emotions naturally flow outward, 
circle beyond circle, in ever-widening waves of sympathy, 
embracing in their compass a constantly enlarging sphere, 
and blending at length with the commingling currents and 
tides of love of the whole race... . It is the glorious charac- 
teristic of Christ’s salvation, that it sets at liberty our love, 
breaks down the prison walls of self... , that it instructs 
us how to find objects for our largest affections in all God’s 
children; that it encourages us to identify our private welfare 
with the advancing good of humanity; that it quickens us 
to interlink ourselves with all mankind of all classes and 
conditions by reverent admiration with the good, by reconcil- 
ing mercy with the evil, by cheerful sympathy with the 
happy, by tender compassion with the suffering, by redeem- 
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THE FLAME CHANNING LIGHTED 


THESE EXCERPTS have been culled, almost at random, from 
the Memoirs and Works of W. E. Channing. Yet each one 
represents a sampling typical of the fundamental thinking 
which he never ceased to develop, in most diverse ways, 
from the time of his earliest youth. In presenting them, my 
task has merely consisted of occasional abridgements of the 
text, arranging it in such order as to have each excerpt serve, 
as far as possible, to reinforce and enlarge the preceding 
one. Besides, the italics are mine. 

Seeing in religion, as he did, man’s strongest liberating 
force, Channing set down in glowing pages the dream of a 
Church Universal, in which all men, at last reconciled and 
united, yet preserving their diverse spiritual individualities 
and principles, could gather in one nave, give themselves 
up to the same transports of the soul, with the same fervor 
and animated by the common ideal: to make man, and 
through him the world, unceasingly better. Since universal 
harmony is the supreme goal of Christianity, the Unitarian 
doctrine should be its most faithful expression, the precursor 
pointing toward the Church Universal. Channing’s Uni- 
tarianism thus no longer has for its one object, as did that 
of his predecessors, to proclaim the unity of God, in con- 
tradistinction to Trinitarianism, but the unity of the world 


in all its diversity — without which it would be reduced to’ 


deadly monotony. Does the form of your religion suit you, 
he says, then all the better. But do not wish it on your 
brother, for it may not be able to make him as happy as 
Thus extended, or rather reduced, into its 
most ultimate expression, religion is freed of sheer theology. 


does his own. 


ing pity with the oppressed, by hope with all—and thus to 
make our own lives entirely one with the life of our race. 
There is an exulting joy in this enlargement of personal 
being; and this limitless expansion of love was an essential 
aim of our Savior. 


(“Jesus Christ The Brother, Friend and Saviour”) 


The Chief End of Christianity 
There are Christians who will tell me there is one principle 
of the gospel which constitutes its very essence . 
which is of more importance to the human race than all 
Christ’s precepts combined. This is redemption by the 
blood of the cross. ... To “trust in the cross” has a more 
immediate and important influence on our salvation than 
to carry out in life, however perfectly, all precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

To this I reply that I prize the cross and blood of Christ 
as highly as any Christian can. . . . But what do I mean by 
such language? Do I expect that the WOOD to which 
Christ was nailed is to save me? Do I expect that the 
MATERIAL blood which trickled from his wounds is to save 
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bounds of Christendom! 


This universalism, with its exclusion of any form of 
exclusion; this tolerance, with its boundaries far beyond 
current notions of tolerance, Channing applied with im- 
placable logic to all fields of human endeavor: spiritual, 
intellectual, social, economic, political. Yet this was not 
the slavish application of some mathematical logic or rigid 
system. No! Channing’s logic was all life, a natural, or- 
ganic consequence of his religion, a never-ending worship 
under most diverse aspects. 

That is the word: worship. In it he sums up all the 
meaning of man’s life, his aspirations and ideals. For 
worship, according to him, is not limited to prayer nor the 
inside of a church. These are but the starting point. True 
worship begins where it passes from prayer to act, so that 
prayer itself becomes one. It is not a goal in itself but an 
inspiring force, just as the house of prayers is not an end 
but a means of inciting us to transmute our life, through 
our goods works, into perpetual worship. Indeed each act 
of kindness and charity, each contribution to the bettering 
of the human lot is homage paid to the Creator: hence it 
is worship. Else we should be, while in church, nothing 
more than automatons. The evils of our civilization are 
the inevitable corollary of the fact that religion and life are 
still divorced one from the other, that we do not yet con- 
ceive of them as being synonymous. 

The flame Channing lighted 150 years ago has lost none 
of its power or brilliance. More than a century after his 
death the principles he taught are more alive than ever. 

JosEPH CHAPIRO 


me? Or do I expect this boon from his bodily agonies? 
No! .. .I mean the spirit, the character, the love of Jesus, 
which his death made manifest. . . . I mean his religion, 
which was sealed by his blood . . . . I mean the great 
principles for which he died. . . . I am astonished and 
appalled by the gross manner in which Christ’s blood is 
often spoken of, as if his outward wounds and bodily suffer- 
ings could contribute to our salvation. 


How is it that in religion we so readily part with our 
COMMON SENSE! .. . Oh that a voice of power could 
send this simple yet most sublime truth to the utmost 
. . . According to common views, 
the death of Christ, instead of being the great QUICKENER 
of heroic virtue, is made a substitute for it; and many hope 
to be happy through Christ’s dying agony, much more than 
through the participation of his self-sacrificing life. I 
doubt whether any error has done so much to rob Christian- 
ity of its purifying and ennobling power, as these false - 
views of atonement. The cross of Jesus . . . becomes our 
peril, and may prove our ruin. Of one reality I am sure, 
and I speak it with entire confidence. I cannot receive 


from the cross of Christ any good so great as that sublime 
‘spirit of self-sacrifice, of love to God, and of unbounded 
charity, which the cross so gloriously manifested. And 
they who seek not this, but seek, as they imagine, some 
mystical and mysterious good, from Christ’s death, are 
mournfully blinded to the chief end of Christianity. 

é (“Perfect Life the End of Christianity”) 


Christianity As Liberator of Oppressed Humanity 
The last last ground of hope for the elevation of the laborer, 


and the chief and the most sustaining, is the clearer develop- 
ment of the principles of Christianity. The future influences 
of this religion are not to be judged from the past. Up to 
this time it has been made a political engine, and in other 
ways perverted. But its true spirit of brotherhood and 
freedom is beginning to be understood, and this will undo 
the work which opposite principles have been carrying on 
for ages. Christianity is the only effectual remedy for the 
fearful evils of modern civilization—a system which teaches 
its members to grasp at everything, and to rise above every- 
body, as the great aims of life. Of such a civilization the 
natural fruits are: contempt of other’s rights, fraud, oppres- 
sion, a gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions, all tending to . . . render every 
condition insecure. Relief is to come, and can only come, 
from the new application of Christian principles, of uni- 
versal justice and universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

(“On the Elevation of the Laboring Classes”) 


Christianity’s Only Purpose 
The low views of our religion, which have prevailed too 
long, should give place to the highest one. They suited 
perhaps darker ages. But they have done their work, and 
should pass away. Christianity should now be disencum- 
bered and set free from the unintelligible and irrational 
doctrines, and the uncouth and idolatrous forms and cere- 
monies, which terror, superstition, vanity, priestcraft and 
ambition have labored to identify with it. It should come 
forth from the darkness and corruption of the past in its own 
celestial splendor, and in its divine simplicity. It should 
be comprehended as having but one purpose—the perfec- 
tion of human nature, the elevation of men into nobler 
beings. I would have it so luminously displayed, that men 
should distinctly see how it tends, by all its influences and 
teachings, to the true freedom of the State, and to the honor 
and everlasting progress of the individual. Let Christianity 
be thus taught and viewed, and it will act as a new power on 
human affairs. And unless thus viewed, I despair of its 
triumphs. The time has gone by in which any religion is 
to take a strong and enduring hold on the world, except by 
offering itself in the high character ascribed to Christianity 
in this discourse. 
(“The Essence of the Christian Religion”) 


| The Essence of Christianity 
‘It was especially the purpose of Jesus Christ to redeem men 


from the slavery of selfishness, to raise them to a divine, 


disinterested love. . . . He meant that this should be worn as 
a frontlet on the brow, should beam as a light from the 
countenance, should shed a grace over the manners, should 
give tones of sympathy to the voice, and especially should 
give energy to the will, energy to do and suffer for other’s 
good. Here is one of the grand distinctions of Christianity, 
incomparably grander than all the mysteries which have 
borne its name. Our knowledge of Christianity is to be 
measured, not by the laboriousness with which we have 
dived into the depths of theological systems, but by our 
comprehension of the nature, extent, energy, and glory of 
that disinterested principle which Christ enjoined as our 
likeness to God, and as the perfection of human nature. 
This disinterestedness of Christianity is to be learned from 
Christ himself, and from no other... . 

Jesus . . . brought with him a new era, the era of 
philanthropy; and from his time a new spirit has moved 
over the troubled waters of society, and will move until it 
has brought order and beauty out of darkness and confusion. 
. . . Since that time the civilized world has been over- 
whelmed by floods of barbarians, and ages of darkness have 
passed. But some rays of this divine light break on us 
through the thickest darkness. The new impulse given by 
Christianity was never wholly spent. The rude sculpture 
of the dark ages represented Jesus hanging from his cross; 
and however this image was abused to purposes of supersti- 
tion, it still spoke to men of a philanthropy stronger than 
death, which felt and suffered for every human being; and 
a softening, humanizing virtue went from it, which even 
the barbarian could not wholly resist. ... The great features 
of society are still hard and selfish. The worth of a human 
being is a mystery still hid from an immense majority, and 
the most enlightened among us have not looked beneath 
the surface of this great truth. Still there is at this moment 
an interest in human nature, a sympathy with human suffer- 
ing, a sensibility to the abuses and evils which deform 
society, a faith in man’s capacity of progress, a desire of 
human progress. . . . Humanity and justice are crying out 
in more and more piercing tones for the suffering, the en- 
slaved, the ignorant, the poor, the prisoner, the orphan, 
the long-neglected seaman, the benighted heathen. I do not 
refer merely to new institutions for humanity, for these are 
not the most unambiguous proofs of progress. We see in 
the common consciousness of society, in the general feelings 
of individuals, traces of a more generous recognition of 
what man owes to man. The glare of outward distinction is 
somewhat dimmed. ‘The prejudices of caste and rank are 
abated. A man is seen to be worth more than his wardrobe 
or his title. It begins to be understood that a Christian is 
to be a philanthropist, and that, in truth, the essence of 
Christianity is a spirit of martyrdom in the cause of man- 
kind. 

(“The Philanthropist”) 


The Spirit of Christianity 
Christianity through its whole extent is a religion of love. 
I know no better name for it than Universal Love... . 
Christian love is founded on just and enlarged views of 
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human nature; and, next, it is universal and tends to 
embrace all mankind. . . . Christianity is breaking down 
the walls which divide the children of God’s great family; 
but how much of the work remains to be done! and who can 
deny, that, on the whole, the spirit of society is adverse 
to this enlarged, all-embracing spirit of Christ? .. . 


Thus is the spirit of society. Christianity teaches us to 
feel ourselves members of the whole human family; society 
—to make or keep ourselves members of some favored 
caste. Christianity calls us to unite ourselves with others; 
society—to separate ourselves from them. Christianity 
teaches us to raise others; society—to rise above them. Chris- 
tianity calls us to narrow the space between ourselves and our 
inferiors by communicating to them, as we have ability, what 
is most valuable in our minds; society tells us to leave 
them to their degradation. Christianity summons us to 
employ superior ability, if such we have, as a means of wider 
and more beneficent action on the world; society suggests 
that these are a means of personal elevation. Christianity 
teaches us that what is peculiar in our let or our acquisitions 
is of little worth in comparison with what we possess in 
common with our race; society teaches us to cling to what 
is peculiar as our highest honor and most precious posses- 
sion. Fraternal union, sympathy, aid, is the spirit of 
Christianity; exclusiveness is the spirit of the world. And 
this spirit is not confined to what is called the highest class. 
It burns, perhaps, more intensely in those who are seeking 


than in those who occupy the eminences of social life. It. 


is a disposition to undervalue those who want what we 
possess, to narrow our sympathies to one or another class, 
to forget the great bond of HUMANITY. This spirit of 
exclusiveness triumphs over the spirit of Christianity, and, 
through its prevalence, the great work given to every human 
being, which is to improve his less favored fellow-being, is 
slighted. The sublime sphere of usefulness is little occupied. 
A spirit of rivalry, jealousy, envy, selfish competition, sup- 
plants the spirit of mutual interest, the respect, support and 
aid, by which Christianity proposes to knit mankind ito 
a UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD. 


(“ Memoirs”: Social Reforms) 


The Essential Element of Christianity 
I regard the precepts of Jesus—which he gave on the mount, 
and which he illustrated so gloriously in his life—as the 
essential element of his religion, and to which all other parts 
are but subservient. Obey these, and the purpose of his 
religion is fulfilled in you. Regard these as your rule of 
life, and you build your house upon a rock. Live them out 
in deed, and you have entered the kingdom of heaven—you 
even now enter it. 


(“Perfect Life the End of Christianity”) 


The Spirit of Unitarianism 
. . . you express a wish to know something of the views of 
Christianity which prevail to a considerable extent in this 
part of our country, and I am encouraged by your language 
to hope that you may look with some interest into a volume 
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which I have published, and which will give you the general 
features of this form of religion. I ought to observe, how- 
ever, that what is here called Unitarianism, a very inade- 
quate name, is characterized by nothing more than by the 
spirit of freedom and individuality. It has no established 
creed or symbol. Its friends think each for himself and 
differ much from each other; so that my book, after all, 
will give you my mind rather than the dogmas of a sect. 
(“Memoirs”: Letter to Baron de Gerando) 


Unitarianism—True Catholicism 
How sad and strange that a man educated under Christianity 


should place religion in a church connection, in church 
rites, should shut from God’s family the wisest and the 
best because they conscientiously abstain from certain out- 
ward ordinances! Is not holiness of heart and life dear to 
God for its own sake, dear to him without the manipulations 
of a priest, without the agency of a consecrated water? 
The grand error of Roman Catholicism is its narrow church 
spirit, its blind sectarianism, its exclusion of virtuous, pious 
men from God’s favor because they cannot eat, drink, or 
pray according to certain prescribed rites. . . . Romanism 
is any thing but what it boasts to be, the universal church. 
I am too much a Catholic to enlist under its banner. 


(“The Church”) 


Christianity Up to Date 


I neither expect nor desire Christianity to revive in France 
under its old forms. Something better is needed. Chris- 
tianity, I conceive, is to be re-established by clear develop- 
ments of its original, essential truths. One of the great 
means of restoring it is, to disconnect it from its old forms, 
to break up the habit, almost universal in France, of identi- 
fying it with Catholicism and old Protestantism. Another 
means is, to show its harmony with the spirit of freedom, 
of philanthropy, of progress, and to show that these prin- 
ciples require, in order to their full expansion, the aid of 
Christianity. The identity of this religion with the most 
unconfined and self-sacrificing benevolence needs especially 
to be understood. No religion can now prevail which is not 
plainly seen to minister to our noblest sentiments and 
powers, and unless Christianity fulfills this condition, I 
cannot wish it success. 
(“Memoirs”: Letter to Simonde de Sismondi) 
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Readers may be interested in the process of development of this feature. It began 
last March with an article submitted by Rev. Howard G. Matson. Members of 
the Editorial Advisory Board recommended that it be published, and that “thel 
other side” also be heard. When a symposium was decided upon, Mr. Matson 
suggested that, since Unitarians who were not communists were to be heard, 
communists who were not Unitarians be heard also. This seemed fair enough— 
it’s a free country, and The Register is dedicated to full freedom of expression. 
Forthwith, requests for statements went to Earl Browder, former party chairman, 
who was familiar with Unitarianism in his youth through family connections, but 
who never joined himself, and to William Z. Foster, present party chairman. A 
number of Unitarians, representing a wide variety of views, were invited to write, 
and the statements of all who responded are reprinted below. 


Can a Real Unitarian 
Be a Real Communist? 


A SYMPOSIUM 


By Earl Browder 


Former national chairman of the Com- 
munist Party, U. S. A. (see note above). 


THE ANSWER Is YES. There is nothing 
incompatible with Unitarian (or Roman 
Catholic or Moslem or Buddhist or Con- 
fucian) religious beliefs in the political 
program of Communism. Where the 
~ church has fully renounced its ancient 
claims to secular authority there is, 
further, no necessary conflict between the 
church organization and the Communist 
program. For the Communist program 
touches upon religion only in its demand 
for unconditional separation of church 
and state, its demand for religious free- 


~ dom. (Even on this point, Communists 


sometimes compromise: vide, the Com- 
munists of Italy voting in their country’s 
Constituent Assembly in favor of a 
special status for the Roman Catholic 


Church. ) 


The answer would be no, if the ques- 
tion spoke of “Marxist” rather than 
“Communist.” For Marxism is more 
than the political program of Com- 
munism, it is also a philosophy which 
excludes and denies the supernatural 
which is the base of all religions. The 
outstanding leaders of the world Com- 
munist movement have been Marxists; 
but the overwhelming majority of its 


-adherents are not Marxists, and in some 


countries a majority are active church 
communicants. The conflict ‘between 
Marxism and religion exists entirely 
upon the plane of philosophy. 


In the eighteenth century the big prob- 
lem of the church was what attitude it 
should take toward the democratic revo- 
lution that broke up the system of 
feudalism. When it found that it could 
not defeat that revolution, it joined it 
and adjusted itself to the new order. In 
the twentieth century the big problem is 
what attitude it shall take to the Com- 
munist stage of the democratic revolu- 
tion, which dethrones private property 
as the chief social power. Already we 
see that where Communism has estab- 
lished itself (in the Soviet Union) the 
church, in a relatively short time, has 
adjusted itself to the new order. There- 
fore we may expect that not only re- 
ligion, but organized religion, the 
church, will in our day learn to accept 
Communism as surely as it learned to 


accept republicanism. There seems to 
be a vitality in these systems of belief 
that is much stronger than social and 
economic systems and more enduring. 
It would indeed be a short-sighted re- 
ligion which today committed its fate 
into the keeping of the current capi- 
talist system. 


} 


By Rev. Donald Harrington 
Associate minister of The Community 
Church, New York, National Chairman 
of the Workers Defense League. 


CAN A REAL COMMUNIST be a real Uni- 
tarian? Can dictatorship be democracy? 
Can a rigidly fettered’ press be “free”? 
Can black be white? The answer is, 
No! To be sure, a member of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., can become a 
member of a Unitarian Church. He will 
do so, however, only if he is either 
stupid, schizoid or a scoundrel! 


What is a real Communist? We will 
judge him on his principles and per- 
formance. On principle he believes in 
government by a small minority’s abso- 
lute dictatorship, by the Communist 
Party (itself a dictatorship,) which in- 
evitably, by the fact of its minority posi- 
tion, must seize power by violent revolu- 
tion through the pitting of class against 
class, and maintain itself by secret 
police and terror. He believes in the 
complete suppression of the civil liber- 
ties of those who disagree with him. 
Wherever he has power he will not per- 
mit freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom to strike or to organize 


‘labor unions independent of government 


control, freedom of religion (unless it 
cooperates with the Communists and re- 
frains from all prophetic criticism of 
governmental policies,) freedom of as- 
sembly or freedom from arbitrary search 
and arrest. Even in America and among 
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A Communist may become a mem- 
ber of a Unitarian Church. Some 
are such to my knowledge. Unitar- 
ians, believing in the free minds, 
make no creedal tests. But a Com- 
munist will do so only if he is either 
stupid, schizoid or a scoundrel.— 
Donald Harrington. 


Unitarians he will attempt to limit the 
free press and to prevent certain 
speakers from being heard. 


The Communist condones class war- 
fare, slavery (involuntary servitude 
without pay) for millions of his fellow 
men, blackmail, torture, treason or mur- 
der if these methods are employed in the 
interest of the Soviet Union, mother- 
land of the revolution. He surrenders 
his mind and soul, and his independent 
judgment and conscience, to the dictates 
of the Politburo in Moscow, and changes 
his principles, policies and programs 
instantly at its direction. The response 
is automatic throughout the world. As 
Warren Walsh put it in the September 
Christian Register, “When the Soviet 
Politburo takes snuff, the Communists of 
the world sneeze.” 


What is a real Unitarian? The Uni- 
tarian Advance survey found one prin- 
ciple common to all Unitarians: the free 
mind. It found one method common to 
all churches and the national and inter- 
national associations: the democratic. 
Unitarians cherish individual freedom 
of belief as a necessity of life. They 
would keep their minds unfettered by 
the creeds, dogmas or dictates of outside 
authoritarians. They would defend the 
free conscience. Affirming the validity 
of the scientific method of free inquiry, 
Unitarians would see all men free to 
follow truth whithersoever she may lead, 


and free to proclaim her merits to all | 


who are willing to listen. Freedom has 
been the watchword, and the free mind 
the sign of a Unitarian from the time of 
Channing, or of Francis David in Tran- 
sylvania three hundred years earlier. 
The Unitarian Association of free and 
independent churches is a pure de- 
mocracy, held together solely by the 
bonds of common interest and affection, 
and governed by those freely chosen in 
democratic elections. The real Uni- 
tarian is above all else a free spirit. 


Unitarians have always been humani- 
tarians, believing in the sanctity of per- 
sonality and the worth of each human 
life. Throughout their history they have 
given leadership in humanitaran enter- 
prise. One need but recall Worcester 
and the first American Peace So¢iety, 
Samuel J. May, Theodore Parker and 
the Abolition Crusade, Dorothea Dix 
and the drive for adequate mental hos- 
pitals, Henry W. Bellows and the U.S. 
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Sanitary Commission, or John Haynes 
Holmes and the American Civil Liberties 
Union in our own day. Unitarians have 
always sought the enrichment of indi- 
vidual and social life. Their goal has 
been a world brotherhood undivided by 


differences of race, sect, nation or class. 


Can one believe in the free mind and 
in the suppression of free speech, a free 
press, and freedom of assembly? Can 
one have a free mind and at once accept 
the arbitrary, though often inconsistent 
and contradictory, dictates of foreign au- 
thoritarianism? Can one defend the free 
mind, and at the same time condone and 
defend the persecution, enslavement, 
torture and murder of millions of one’s 
fellows because of their exercise of the 
free mind and insistence upon its main- 
tenance? Can a man be a Unitarian 
humanitarian and at the same time con- 
done and defend the terrorism of the 
Soviet secret police and the (undenied 
by the Soviets) slavery under barbarous 
conditions of between ten and twenty 
million men and women in Siberian 
labor camps? Can he believe in the 
principle of undivided brotherhood and 
propose, defend and labor for the liqui- 
dation of one class by another through- 
out the world in class war? Can Uni- 
tarian democracy be made consistent 
with Communist dictatorship? The an- 
swer should be apparent. 


A member or consistent fellow 
traveler of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
(there is no vital distinction — be- 
tween the two, for many Communist 
converts are not allowed to damage their 
Party usefulness by becoming actual 
members,) may become a member of a 
Unitarian Church. Some are such to 
my knowledge. Unitarians, believing in 
the free mind, make no creedal tests. But 
a Communist will do so only if he is 
either stupid, schizoid or a scoundrel. 

Few Communists are so stupid as not 
to see that Communism (as manifest in 
its modern form, and not to. be confused 
with the pure communism of the early 
Christians) and Unitarianism are anti- 
thetical. Most, indeed, are _intellec- 
tually alert, and many are personally 
charming. I have known quite a few, 
and they have been warm, radiant 
people. But beneath their friendship is 
an icy coldness, a bleak indifference to 
the welfare of the one who “deviates” 
from the “line,” which is even capable 
of knifing and killing in cold blood one 
who has been a warm and trusted com- 
rade and friend. 

Quite a few Communists are schizoid, 
quite sincerely and honestly dual per- 
sonalities. On the one hand they are 
warm, friendly, dynamic, idealistic, 
liberty-loving, and on the other cold, 
implacable, ruthless, submissive to 


Party discipline, brutal and inflexible in 
following orders. Only a kind. of 
schizophrenia can explain the strange 
division of personality in some Com- 
munists I have known and loved. It is 
this that enables Communists to con- 
demn the dictatorship and terror of 
Franco and condone that of Stalin, to 
castigate American imperialism and con- 
gratulate Soviet expansionism. 


Not a few Communists are scoun- 
drels. In the western world their basic 
strategy is to make use of the naiveté of 
kind-hearted liberals and what some of 
our anti-totalitarian Unitarian youth 
have called “woolable-pullable progres- 
sives” for the advancement of their own 
Communist purposes.. They infiltrate 
and attempt to capture control of liberal 
movements, not to forward the move- 
ment’s objectives, but to serve Soviet 
interests. When a liberal organization 
or institution will not change its “line” 
to suit the needs of Soviet foreign policy, 
they seek to destroy it. Until both 
liberals and the liberal movement learn 
to free themselves from Communist in- 
fection, they will be weak and vulner- 
able. Let them not risk an experience 
like that of Ferenc Nagy, former premier 
of Hungary, who now confesses that his 
great error was to believe liberals can 
work with Communists, whose collabora- 
tion with them led directly to the night- 
marish end of his premiership with his 
signing his resignation on the top of a 
car at a Swiss border village in exchange 
for his five year old son, held as a host- 
age by Hungarian Communists sup- 
ported by Russian bayonets. How many 
innocent liberals will have to be “used” 
and then sacrificed upon the altar of 
Communist ruthlessness and expediency 
before the rest will learn their lesson? 


Most Communists who join Unitarian 
Churches do so to use Unitarian freedom 
to open the minds, hearts and resources 
of Unitarians and Unitarian institutions 
to the gradual infiltration of the very 
antithesis of all that they, as Unitarians, 
traditionally have stood for. They can- 
not and should not be excluded from 
membership in Unitarian Churches. 
They can and should be carefully 
watched. Their efforts should be fought, 
their propaganda unmasked, and their 
arguments put to rout in the free and 
open encounter of unfettered minds. 


By Rev. Howard G. Matson 
Minister of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Santa Monica, Cal. (see note, page 391). 


THE RIGHT OF A COMMUNIST to be a Uni- 
tarian does not involve any special relig- 
ious question. It is sufficient that a 
Communist wants to express his convic- 
tions religiously, and to enjoy a church 


\ 
Howard Matson 


fellowship, to have the same rights as 
any other Unitarians. As a non-Com- 
munist, I affirm that our principle of 
religious freedom extends to all, the 
Communist included. There is nothing 
exceptional in this, of course. 

Certainly liberal leaders will not per- 
mit the creation of some new caste of 
religious “untouchables” as far as their 
personal and organized associations are 
concerned. They will reject this new 
“untouchability” as scornfully as they 
reject its racial counterpart. And to the 
degree that liberals take leadership in 
defending minority rights, including 
those of Communists, will they preserve 
and extend their own liberal positions. 
For the “chain reaction” set up by red- 
baiting eventually ends in liberal baiting 
—a la Msgr. Sheen. Affirming the re- 
ligious rights of Communists also cuts 
the heart out of the red-baiting that so 
recently afflicted our own fellowship. 

- Why was this latter illiberalism so 
offensive? 

It was not just its divisive, disorient- 
ing effect upon the Unitarian movement 
—as important as this was—for it was 
not too surprising that symptoms of 
national hysteria occurred in our fellow- 
ship as in the country at large. 

Nor was it just the device of con- 
juring up phrases like “Communistic 
domination, Communist infiltration,” 
(typical of our commercial press) and 
then attacking organizations because of 
Communists in their ranks or leader- 
ship. We would, for instance, reject 


As for Communism, we find it an 
existing political and economic trend 
among the other political and eco- 
nomic trends. And we must grant the 
individual complete freedom to de- 
cide his relationship to it. If a man 
wants to be a Communist—that is 
his privilege.—Howard G. Matson. 


words like “Socialist domination, Re- 
publican infiltration,” and refuse to 
condemn the American Civil Liberties 
Union or the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
because of Socialist or Republican mem- 
bership or leadership. 

Nor was it just the device of calling 
Communists fascists and then capitaliz- 
ing on the abhorrence attached to the 
latter word. As Thomas Mann said last 
November of Russian Communism— 

“To place Russian Communism on 

a moral par with Nazi-Fascism be- 

cause both are totalitarian is super- 

ficiality at best; at worst it is fas- 
cism. Anyone who insists on this 
equivalence may claim to be a good 
democrat; in truth and at heart his 
attitude makes him a fascist, and his 
fight against fascism is bound to 
be insincere and for the sake of ap- 
pearance only, while his real and 
genuine hatred is directed against 

Communism alone.” 

No, the basic reason why this ‘lli- 
beralism was so distasteful was that it 
constituted an attack upon general cul- 
ture and reflected upon our Unitarian 
cultural level. It represented a retrogres- 
sive step in the flowering of our own 
tradition. 

I am not now just speaking of the 
rights of Communists as men, as citizens. 
I am speaking of their rights as the ex- 
ponents of an important tradition, of 
their right to a reasonable, friendly 
hearing. For the way liberalism con- 
ducts itself in debate with other cul- 
tural patterns reflects upon the level of 
liberalism itself. 

Shall liberals trade ideas with Com- 
munists in an atmosphere of give and 
take, of respect for mutual traditions? 
Or shall liberals degrade themselves into 
small-boy name calling? 

Shall liberals be truthful about the 
status and character of other traditions? 
Or shall our approach be miserably anti- 
historical? This is the essence of the 
problem before us. 

In our relationship with Catholicism, 
for instance, we may differ with funda- 
mental Catholic thought but we never 
deprecate the importance of Catholic tra- 
dition. We may oppose specific poli- 
cies of a Catholic leadership—say sup- 
port to a Franco or released time in the 
schools—but we never condemn a man 
for being a Catholic—not even by im- 
plication. We never seek to isolate him 
from job and community, deny him the 
privilege of all normal associations, in- 
cluding religious associations. The KKK 
will do this—but liberalism? Never! 

Yet Communism also influences great 
numbers of peoples in many lands much 
as liberalism and Catholicism are part 
of the culture in many places. The Com- 
munist world viewpoint is held by men 


- 


and women of intellectual merit and in- 
tegrity like Haldane in Britain, Shosta- 
kovich in Russia, Picasso in France, and 
the late Dreiser in our own country. We 
do not trade ideas with men of this stat- 
ure in any vulgar way. We do not trade 
ideas with the heirs of Communists in 
the resistance movements—including 
Czech Unitarians and Filipino Unitari- 
ans—by propagating the atmosphere of 
a police investigation. We can be worthy 
of our own inheritance only if we trade 
on a very high level, in fair play, and 
in the interplay of mutual traditions. 

This is the long view. It is to be dif- 
ferentiated” from any contemporary 
“statesmanship” that insists upon bifur- 
cating our world into “two worlds.” It 
is to be demarcated from methods of de- 
riving moral and religious principles 
from the opinions of “loyalty boards” 
or “un-American committees.” Instead, 
we are speaking about the unfolding of 
our own tradition, our concept of reli- 
gious freedom. 

As for Communism, we find it an ex- 
isting political and economic trend 
among the other political and _ ec- 
onomic trends. And we must grant 
the individual complete freedom to 
decide his relationship to it. If a 
man wants to be a Communist — that 
is his privilege. If he wants to be a 
Republican—that is his privilege too. 
And if our churches find a Republican 


‘in their midst—we will insist this does 


not compromise his Unitarian duties! 
How about a Democrat? a New Dealer? 
a Socialist? a Communist? Where do 
you think we need fight the hardest to 
preserve the principle’ of religious free- 
dom? As was true with the persecution 
of the early Christians, the successful 
elimination of persecution would permit 
all Communists complete open expres- 
sion of opinion. Economic and social 
“suicide” is not a principled alterna- 
tive to offer them. The test of “prin- 
ciple” resides in us. 

We Unitarians cannot be provincial 
about our concept of freedom. We 
have no doctrine which states that a 
man looking into his religious mirrors 
must find only our particular economic 
faith. Shall we deny our Czech Uni- 
tarian Communists or our Filipino 
Unitarian Communists the right to 
propagate their faiths amongst their 
Communist comrades? What sort of a 
Unitarianism would this be? 

We still need more than anything else 
—all over the world—men of good will 
who understand the need to collaborate 
in One World to achieve a lasting, dur- 
able peace. 

Unitarianism has a wonderful faculty 
for attracting and encouraging men of 
good will. 

Let us not drive them away. 
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By Rev. Curtis W. Reese 


President of Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence; Dean of Abraham Lincoln Center. 


COMMUNISM, properly so called, is a 
form of society in which each gives ac- 
cording to his ability and receives ac- 
cording to his needs, and should not be 
confused with a totalitarian police state. 
Unitarianism, properly so called, is the 
idea of a spiritual community based on 
freedom, reason and tolerance, and 
should not be confused with a Christo- 
centric ecclesiastical organization. And 
while these two ideals are not neces- 
sarily united, neither are they neces- 
sarily in conflict. Ideally, then, a real 
communist could be a real Unitarian. 


Communism should not be identified 
with the philosophy of Karl Marx, nor 
should Unitarianism be identified with 
the theology of Channing. These two 
movements are greatly indebted to these 
two great men, but the movements ante- 
date the men and are broader and more 


flexible. 


A real communist, as contrasted with 
the doctrinaire type, has no necessary 
obligation to support the foreign poli- 
cies of Soviet Russia. He may do so, 
just as a Unitarian may support the 
foreign policy of the Vatican. Consist- 
ency is a rare virtue, and few there be 
who possess it. And neither communists 
nor Unitarians should be held too strict- 
ly accountable for a bit of wobbling in 
the confused international scene. But a 
real Unitarian could not support the 


A church based on freedom, reason 
and tolerance must be careful not 
to circumscribe freedom, restrict the 
areas of reason or limit tolerance to 
familiar ideas.—Curtis W. Reese. 
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purging of political opposition in Russia 
any more than he could support the dis- 
franchising of Negroes in America. 


We should be careful, however, not to 
identify communism as such with com- 
munism as practiced by its zealots. We 
would not want to identify democracy as 
such with democracy as practiced in the 
state of Mississippi. Nor would we want 
to identify Unitarianism as such with 
Unitarianism as practiced in most of 
our churches where white Gentile su- 
premacy is the rule. 


A church based on freedom, reason 
and tolerance must be careful not to 
circumscribe freedom, restrict the areas 
of reason, or limit tolerance to familiar 
ideas. 


It is sometimes said that a Communist 
could not be a Unitarian because he 
accepts the authority of the Party, any 
more than a Catholic could be a Uni- 
tarian while accepting the authority of 
the Church. I do not believe that these 
two authoritarian attitudes are ana- 
logous. There is a difference between 
accepting authority as a matter of 
strategy and accepting authority as a 
matter of eternal principle. Basically, 
Communism is radically empirical, and 
its position on any given issue at any 
given time is not necessarily its future 
position. There is in its nature pro- 
vision for growth and change. 


If one assumes that the present pre- 
vailing organized Communist movement 
—in opposition to free inquiry, en- 
tangled in dialectics, and disdainful of 
opposing ideas —is communism in its 
permanent form, then the answer to the 
question “Can a real communist be a 
real Unitarian?” must be in the nega- 
tive. But if one assumes, as I do, that 
basically communism is broadly human, 
radically experimental, and _ socially 
motivated, then the answer must be in 
the affirmative. 


By Alfred Stiernotte 


Assistant Minister of First Unitarian 
Society, Salt Lake City; Managing Edi- 
tor of The Humanist. 


ON MAY 3, 1851, Emerson delivered in 
Concord a forthright address on “The 
Fugitive Slave Law” which expressed 
his defense of human rights and dem- 
onstrated there was much more in him 
than is assumed by those who regard 
him as a gentle, contemplative mystic: 


“Here was the question. Are you 
for men and for the good of man; 
or are you for the hurt and harm of 
men? It was the question whether 
man shall be treated as leather? 
Whether the Negro shall be, as the 


Indians were in Spanish America, 


a piece of money? Whether this 
system, which is a kind of mill or 
factory for converting men into 
monkeys, shall be upheld and en- 
larged?” 


Much the same questions are being 
asked today, except that their back- 
ground is not merely the racial problem 
but the whole issue of the transition 
from this economic order to a new one 
whose dim outlines are subject to acri- 
monious controversy. A minority of 
church people in various denominations 
are interested in radical social trans- 
formation. . There may be an extremely 
small minority wondering whether to 
be “for man and the good of man” may 
not ultimately mean coming to terms 
with Communism. The question is 
asked in some quarters — perhaps by 
those who are motivated more by fear 
than by hope —as to whether a real 
Unitarian can be a real Communist. 


In the first place, I should like to 
answer that the question is largely hypo- 
thetical for I doubt if one out of a hun- 
dred thousand Unitarians has followed 
blindly the Communist Party “line” for 
the last ten years. There is the further 
difficulty of defining precisely who is a 
Communist, for the simple reason that 
there are many “leftist” groups that 
claim that the Soviet system is some 
form of state capitalism, nothing less 
than “the revolution betrayed.” Also, 
there are several more moderate social- 
istic groups which claim to represent 
more truly the essence of Marx than the 
parties just mentioned. For instance, 
the anarchists and syndicalists believe 
in radical trade unions but not in parlia- 
mentary activity. The Socialist Party of 
Great Britain (not to be confused with 
the British Labour Party,) a small 
Marxist sect, believes in parliamentary 
activity, but not in trade unions! Then 
there are people who think communism 
is a sort of irresponsible Bohemian 
“arty” activity, with a special flair for 
abstract painting, supposedly rendered 
intelligible by the immaterial fantas- 
magoria of the occult! Not to mention 
those of a Rousseauistic temperament 
who return to nature, away “from the 
madding crowd,” to live as ascetics 
on vegetables and the simple life! 


It would seem that it is as difficult 
for Marxist sects to “rightly divide the 
word” of Karl Marx, as it is for Chris- 
tian sects to “rightly divide the word” 
of God! And this is only a partial list 
of Marxist groups claiming to represent 
the true gospel while all others are 
apostates. All these radical groups con- 
tain a measure of universalism and a 
measure of sectarianism, and precisely 
because the sectarianism smothers the 
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Alfred Stiernotte 


universalism, it would seem much better 
for a real Unitarian to maintain a posi- 
tion of critical independence from all 
socialist and communist groups. No 
doubt there are many men of undoubted 
sincerity and self-sacrifice in these move- 
ments, but the degree to which they will 
deserve recognition is the degree with 
which they transcend their sectarian 
interests. 

One of these sectarian interests is con- 
cerned with the rapid shifts in the Com- 
munist Party “line.” This is a factor 
which has been appreciated so little by 
official Communists that we might dwell 
on it for a moment. 

Just as over-enthusiastic missionaries 
loudly proclaim “a million souls for 
Christ,” so optimistic revolutionaries in 
Europe were convinced that the Russian 
Revolution was the infallible pattern for 
social change and were unwilling to 
proceed by means of the slower but 
more democratic parliamentary system, 
calling for the immediate introduction 
of soviets. A forthright attack on these 
Communists by Lenin is hard to im- 
agine, but this is precisely the tenor of 
Lenin’s little-known book on Left-Wing 
Communism: An Infantile Disorder. 
Ignored by those who should profit most 
from its study, this sickness of leftism 
had grown to such proportions as to be 
called “an ingrained vice” by Dimitrov 
in 1935! At this time the popular front 
policy of joint collaboration against 
fascism was inaugurated and a new de- 
velopment away from _ sectarianism 
seemed to be painfully worked out. 
However, in August 1939, the Nazi- 
Soviet treaty was signed, and the Comin- 
tern reversed its line. The disappoint- 
ment on the part of liberals can hardly 
be exaggerated, and though we must 
admire Russia’s brave fight against Ger- 


many from 1941 to the end of the war, » 


still there was a period when Com- 
munists in western nations were advo- 
cating peace with Hitler — previous to 
June 1941. In the spring of that year, 
the Communist Party of Great Britain 
called for a peace conference with the 
people of Germany over Hitler’s head! 
How Hitler and the Nazi war machine 
were to be circumvented was never ex- 
plained. I had the pleasure of hearing 


- Frederick L. Schuman condemn such a 


naive and disastrous policy in Chicago. 


The difficulty with the Communist 
movement is simply lack of consistency 
and wisdom in following a clearly de- 
fined policy; a narrow appreciation of 
the social, national, cultural and ideo- 
logical factors according to which a 
nation moves along the road of economic 
emancipation; a mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of Marxism, and a condemnation of 
all progressives who may not see eye to 
eye with this mechanistic interpretation. 
How often has Laski been utterly con- 
demned in the Communist press, only to 
be lauded a few months later for some 
pronouncements which happen to coin- 
cide with the Communist position at that 
time! Such a policy results in rapid 
changes from an extremely radical posi- 
tion—such as that given by William Z. 
Foster in the early thirties in his book 
Toward Soviet America —to that ex- 
emplified by Earl Browder when in 1943 
he was flirting with business interests! 


These criticisms may seem harsh but 
they are severe precisely because they 
apply to those who claim an impeccable 
theory and practice, and in their 
mechanistic interpretations bring scorn 
upon one of the greatest intellectual 
constructions of the human mind — 
Marxism. That is why for many years 
I have maintained independence from 
any political party, especially parties of 
the left. Yet, a critical attitude to New 
Masses does not necessarily imply that 
one must embrace The Socialist Call, or 
The New International, or Partisan Re- 
view, or The New Leader, for these 
journals have their own peculiar brand 
of sectarianism. An independent critical 
attitude that patiently observes social 
developments, that is willing to give 
praise where ethical and democratic 
issues have been served, and blame 
where they are disregarded, is one con- 
sonant with the spirit of Unitarianism. 


So much for Marxism as represented 
by sectarian political groups. I should 
like to pass on to Marxism as a phil- 
osophy with ethical and spiritual im- 
plications, worthy of some study. Uni- 
tarians are justly proud of their intel- 
lectual pioneering, their willingness to 
explore scholarly developments in all 
fields of thought. No one can read The 
Flowering of New England without be- 


but make their own contribution. 


All the radical Marxist groups con- 
tain a measure of universalism and 
a measure of sectarianism, and pre- 
cisely because the _ sectarianism 
smothers the universalism, it would 
seem much better for a real Unitar- 
ian to maintain a position of critical 
independence from all socialist and 


communist groups.—Alfred Stier- 
notte. - 
e ° e ° e om ° 


ing moved by the distinguished galaxy 
of brilliant scholars in theology, phil- 
osophy, history, literature, who in one 
way or another added renown to the 
Unitarian cause. A continuation of this 
spirit of investigation and research 
might be utilized to secure clarification 
of the following aspects of Marxism 
where it touches liberal religion. 


1. Dialectical materialism is fairly 
close to philosophies of emergence as 
worked out in England and America, 
much closer than to logical positivism 
and behaviorism. For instance, Sidney 
Hook in his article on “dialectical ma- 
terialism” in The Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences makes this significant 
evaluation: 

“The recognition that the laws of 

mechanics, biology, and _ other 

sciences contain unique qualitative 
elements whose analysis demands 
special explanatory categories, is 
the great differentiating mark be- 
tween ‘vulgar’ and dialectical ma- 
terialism. On this issue dialectical 
materialism parallels the positions 
taken by the philosophies of emer- 
gent evolution and ‘emergent nat- 
uralism in England and the United 

States.” 

The fact that Sidney Hook has had 
some differences with orthodox dialec- 
tical materialists only adds weight to his 
assertion. 


Other similarities with American 
realism, as represented by Roy Wood 
Sellars, W. P. Montague and R. B. 
Perry, are still to be investigated — on 
the philosophical level, not necessarily 
the political. 

2. The fact that such scientists as D. J. 
Struik, J. D. Bernal, James G. Crowther, 
Hyman Levy, J. B. S. Haldane, Julian 
Huxley, are studying the philosophical 
aspects of Marxism is an indication that 
they see in it more than a _ blind 
emotional reaction against the status 
quo. They are primarily interested in 
questions of economic conditioning in- 
fluences on scientific development —a 
very promising field. 

3. When theologians of other denomi- 
nations approach Marxism, it is good 
that Unitarians should not lag behind, 
For 
instance, dialectical theology, as repre- 

(Continued on page 406) 
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Laurence C. Staples is chairman of the Commission on Planning and Review, which 
reports to the General Conference of the A.U.A. As Executive Director of the All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington, D.C., he has had an exceptional opportunity 
to compile the story of the Unitarian church in the National capital from primary 
sources. His article below will introduce the host church of the General Conference 
to the many Unitarians who will attend the Conference and to other readers of 


The Register. 


The Unitarian Adventure 
In the Nation’s Capital 


by LAURENCE C. STAPLES 


“RESOLVED, That it is expedient that measures be taken for erecting a church upon 
Unitarian principles in the city of Washington.” 


This resolution, presented by William 
Eliot, of a family not unknown in the 
Unitarian fellowship, was adopted on 
July 31, 1820, by a small but sincere 
and determined group which for some 
months had been meeting in an upper 
room over the Public Baths in C Street 
in the new capital. 


They had come together to listen to 
the preaching of Robert Little who had 
been a dissenting clergyman in England 
and who, like his friend, Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, had experienced many injus- 
tices and difficulties there on account 
of his liberal religious views. Coming 
to this country, he had settled in Wash- 
ington and had been drawn, like a num- 
ber of others, by the preaching of Ed- 
ward Everett in the hall of the House of 
Representatives. It was natural that he 
should become leader of the group. 


On November 11, 1821, the First 
Unitarian Church was formally organ- 
ized. During the interval, Mr. Little 
had visited New England and secured 
some financial support. He had also 
the interest and encouragement of the 
minister of the new church in Baltimore, 
Jared Sparks. Twenty-seven men signed 
the Constitution of the new society, not 
a few well-known in local and national 
history. Included in the list were John 
Quincy Adams, soon to become Presi- 
dent, John C. Calhoun, Charles Bulfinch, 
architect of the Capitol, Joseph Gales 
and William Winston Seaton, publishers 
of The National Intelligencer, and Judge 
William Cranch. Mr. Little was named 
minister, and plans for a church build- 
ing at 6th and D Streets were adopted. 
When the new building, designed by 
Bulfinch, was dedicated, June 9, 1822, 
more than four hundred persons were in 
attendance. “Washington,” it was de- 
clared, “should become a radiant point 
from which the light of pure religion 
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All Souls’ Church, 
16 and Harvard Sts. 


might be thrown upon the high places 
of our whole country. .. . Here the most 
eminent men of the nation may have an 
opportunity of hearing the religion of 
The New Testament represented as some- 
thing that shall command their respect 
and lead them back from the skepticism 
into which the finest minds are too often 
driven by irrational views of religion to 
the hopes and the peace which flow from 
enlightened faith.” 

Nevertheless, the early history of the 
church was not without difficulties. Few 
if any of the congregation considered 
themselves permanent residents of Wash- 
ington, a contention not unknown today. 
Attendance was good but support was 
lacking. A considerable debt was a con- 
stant problem and did not encourage the 
attachment of new families. The church 


Laurence C. Staples 


was misunderstood and misrepresented 
in the community and at times political 
dissensions threatened its very existence. 
That at one time the minister’s salary of 
$1,000 was reduced to $800 and on an- 
other occasion was $160 in arrears with 
$509 owing the Treasurer who had ad- 
vanced that amount out of his own 
pocket is evidence that the way was not 
easy. An appeal to Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, however, did not go un- 
answered and with help stimulated by 
his interest and the unswerving loyalty 
of those who did stand by, more than 
one crisis was averted. 

The death of Mr. Little in 1827 was 
deeply regretted, for despite his hesi- 
tancy in taking the leadership of the new 
church, he had a diversity of gifts, was 
an eloquent preacher, not averse to the 
discussion of current topics in his pulpit, 
and played a considerable part in the 
life of the community. A suitable suc- 
cessor was not easy to find. “There is 
no spot in the Union where a very able 
Unitarian minister is more wanted than 
here,” wrote Associate Justice Joseph 
Story. “I think such a man would soon 
gather an excellent congregation. But 
the position requires tact as well as 
talent and elevated and fervid piety.” 
During the next twenty years, no less 
than eight names appeared upon the list 
of ministers of the First Church. Some, | 
however, were men of real distinction: 
Stephen G. Bulfinch who had grown up 
in the church; Orville Dewey who came 
several winters as a relief from the more 
onerous demands of the Church of the 
Messiah in New York; Samuel Long- 
fellow, one of our greatest hymn writers; 
Joseph Henry Allen, later a professor at 
Harvard Divinity School. None of these 
remained long nor did many surpass in 
brevity the period (1844-45) during 
which Edward Everett Hale served in a 


Edward Everett Hale and 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 


temporary capacity. He refused a per- 
manent appointment on the grounds that 
he had “neither such professional re- 
sources nor experience as would justify 
his acceptance of the responsible duties 
of an isolated position of such import- 
ance and which would separate him so 
far from all his early associations.” 


One of the difficulties of the situation 
was the position of many of the mem- 
bers on the subject of slavery. When 
Moncure D. Conway, who alone has 
represented the South in the Unitarian 
pulpit in Washington, came as minister 
in 1855, the problem became critical. 
Conway, a Virginian, just out of Har- 
vard Divinity School where he was in 
daily contact with anti-slavery leaders, 

-could not keep silent on this question. 
“Human slavery —the greatest of all 
sins,” he called it. The Committee of 
Management felt it necessary to express 
disapproval of this use of the pulpit for 
political discussion. But Conway would 
not be silenced! On July 6, 1856, he 
preached on “War and Its Present 
Threatenings.” “When my discourse 
had ended that morning,” he wrote, “I 
gave out the hymn as usual and the 
organist played the tune but the choir of 
church members were so troubled that 
they could not sing. . . . The assembly 
sat for some moments in weird silence. 
I uttered a benediction from my heart, 
‘after which most of them slowly moved 
out while others pressed up to grasp my 
hand.” Severence of the relationship 
between the minister and the church be- 
came inevitable and Conway, after a 
brief service at the Unitarian Church in 
Cincinnati, went to England where he 
became the beloved leader of the London 


Free Religious Society. 

Strangely enough, Conway’s successor 
in the First Church was equally assertive 
in his anti-slavery views. William D. 
Haley served only three years until his 
enlistment in 1861, but he seems to have 
rehabilitated the church quite success- 
fully. Among other contributions, he 
established a mission school for poor 
children which proved of great value. 
Following him, during the war years, 
came William Henry Channing. Emi- 
nent as a preacher and ardent as an 
advocate of universal brotherhood, the 
nephew of William Ellery Channing 
had returned from England at this criti- 
cal time and under his leadership the 
church was fully restored. It was his 
inspiration to offer the church building 
as a hospital and for some time, services 
were held in the Senate Chamber. There, 
it has recently been established, Presi- 
dent Lincoln on at least one occasion 
attended. As Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives, Dr. Channing invited 
distinguished men of other denomina- 
tions to serve from time to time; a 
colored minister on one occasion; a 
woman on another! After the war, Dr. 
Channing returned to England, but 
thanks to him, the church could take 
great satisfaction in the part which it 
played during this period of national 
crisis. 

After the brief ministry of Rufus 
Stebbins who became President of the 
American Unitarian~ Association, Wil- 
liam Sharman and Frederic Hinckley 
filled the pulpit during the next decade, 
1867-77. The growth of the city as well 
as the condition of the church, erected 
in 1821, led to increasing agitation for 
a new building. The American Uni- 


tarian Association was interested and at 
the Conference in 1872, there was much 
discussion of a proposition that the na- 
tional organization should furnish gen- 


The First Unitarian Church in Washing- 
ton, which was designed by Charles 
Bulfinch, a church member, and archi- 
tect of the Capitol. The church stood at 
Sixth and D Streets and was in use from 
1822 to 1877. 
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erous financial support to such an 
undertaking. The point was made that 
Washington was a missionary field; that 
it was “a place not for gathering but for 
scattering, not for accumulation but for 
diffusion.” It was not until the Confer- 
ence of 1876 in Saratoga, however, that 
$35,000 was made available. This, to- 
gether with the amount raised locally, 
made possible the erection of a new 
church building at Fourteenth and L 
Streets. Some of the members objected 
to the remoteness of the location! 


The new All Souls’ Church was dedi- 
cated January 29, 1878. A reorganiza- 
tion had taken place and Dr. Clay Mac- 
Cauley who for some months had filled 
the pulpit, became minister. Though 
his pastorate lasted only three years, 
much was accomplished. He was an 
excellent organizer; his preaching was 
liberal and aggressive. After leaving 
Washington, he went to Japan where his 
influence, though directed toward the 
spread of liberal Christianity, extended 
into many phases of life. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Rush R. Shippen, who 
already, as Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, had had much to 
do with the development of the new All 


‘Souls’, and whose ministry of fourteen 


years was a period of great growth and 
accomplishment. Much help was given 
at this time to an Industrial School for 
the colored race and somewhat later to 
the organization of a kindergarten. The 
public school system of the District 
eventually took over this activity, as had 
been hoped from the time of its incep- 
tion. 


Following the brief ministry of Rev. 
E. Bradford Leavitt, there came to the 
pulpit in 1901 Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
whose ministry of forty-two years covers 
exactly one-third of the entire history of 
the church. This period witnessed the 
planning and construction and effective 
use of the third, much enlarged building 
which houses All Souls’ Church today. 
From the beginning of his pastorate, Dr. 
Pierce had realized the necessity of im- 
proved facilities in a location more con- 
venient for the rapidly growing city. 
That his was not a foolish vision or a 
fantastic dream, the splendid structure 
at Sixteenth and Harvard Streets abun- 
dantly proves. Through his pleading 
and the sympathetic support of the of- 
ficers of the Association, $135,000 was 
added to the investment of the American 
Unitarian Association in Washington. 
Generous as this was, however, the plans 
which were chosen as the result of an 
architectural competition, specifying a 
design “typifying Unitarian ideas and 
ideals and at the same time harmonizing 
with the architecture of Washington,” 
and prepared by Coolidge and Shattuck 
of Boston, called for an expenditure of 
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The All Souls’ Church bell, cast in the 
foundry of Joseph Revere, son of Paul 
Revere. It was “warranted for one year 


with suitable usage.” It still is rung 
every Sunday! President James Monroe 
contributed $100 toward its purchase. 


close to $750,000! 
of deep loyalties and a minister of sur- 
passing courage and faith could have 
undertaken such an enterprise. But 
loyalty and courage and faith there were 
and in’ 1924, after a period of five years 
without a regular church home, the 
building was dedicated. It has now 
been in use over twenty years and every 
passing year has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of those who had the vision. Dr. 
Pierce served as minister until the date 
of his death, October 10, 1943, when he 
preached upon the subject: “The Emerg- 
ing God.” His ashes, with those of Mrs. 
Pierce who died less than two years 
later, rest in a wall of the church build- 
ing. “Si monumentum requiris, circum- 
spice!” 

The influence of the church through- 
out its history has been due not only to 
the splendid leadership of its ministers 
but to the calibre of the men and women 
who have made up its congregation. 
Many have held high positions of trust 
in the government; others, equally loyal 
and effective members, were of more 
humble station. Following the two 
Presidents who attended the First 
Church, John Quincy Adams and Mil- 
lard Fillmore, came William Howard 
Taft to All Souls’, both to the building 
at Fourteenth and L Streets and later as 
Chief Justice to the present building. 
The list of statesmen and_ political 
leaders is far too long for complete re- 
cording; Calhoun, Webster, Sumner, 
Morrill, Hoar, Chandler, Long, Weeks, 
Pike, Fletcher would head the list. 
Justice Joseph Story and Samuel Miller 
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of the Supreme Court, the historian, 
George Bancroft, Dorman B. Eaton, 
Civil Service reformer, Carroll D. 
Wright, authority in economics, Ains- 
worth R. Spofford and Bernard R. Green 
of the Library of Congress, Asaph Hall, 
well known in astronomy, Louis A. 
Bauer, in the field of terrestial mag- 
netism, Evans, Woodhull, Walker, Wain- 
wright, Schroeder, Taussig of the Navy, 
Saxton, Baxter, Pelouze, Tanner of the 
Army, Adolphus W. Greely of Arctic 
fame, Sumner I. Kimball of the Life 
Saving Service, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
apostle of justice to the American In- 
dian, Alice C. Fletcher, ethnologist—the 
number of distinguished members and 
adherents is legion, not to mention those 
in the present day who might be added. 
Many of these have taken an active part 
in the life and work of the church. 


Today, under the vigorous and inspir- 
ing leadership of Dr. A. Powell Davies, 
All Souls’ Church has entered upon a 
new period of growth and effectiveness. 
It has now become in very truth “a 
radiant point from which the light of 
pure religion” is thrown “upon the high 
places of our whole country.” With a 
large and growing congregation, a vital 
and expanding program, continuing 
loyalty to the “Unitarian principles” on 
which it was founded, it is fulfilling 
the high hopes and-expectations of those 
who labored through difficult days that 
these things might be! For us and for 
those who follow, “The past is prelude.” 


ROAD TO PEACE 
(Continued from page 371) 


a year, until it became apparent that this 
policy not only was not achieving the 
desired ends of world-wide political 
stability and economic reconstruction, 
but was actually jeopardizing the safety 
and well-being of those we were deter- 
mined to help. 


Former Under Secretary of State 
Acheson summed up the results of this 
period of our relations with Russia in 
these words: “Unhappily the whole 
course of recovery and the international 
pursuit of happiness has suffered deeply 
by the failure to attain or maintain great 
power unity. This has come about by 
the Soviet Union’s pursuit of policies 
diametrically opposed to the very prem- 
ises of international accord and re- 
covery.” 

This attitude on the part of Russia 
has called forth a violent reaction from 
another small group which has a solu- 
tion that is quite different but equally 
simple: the use of strong-arm measures 
—including possibly the atomic bomb. 
Such hot-tempered action would, of 
course, aggravate, not cure, the problem. 


We should be accused of being aggres- 
sors with ambitions of world domina- 
tion and we should, in coping with the 
resultant chaos, be saddled with world- 
wide dictatorial responsibilities which 
no single nation should attempt to 
assume and which, if assumed, would 
blanket out democracy not only abroad 
but here at home. 


Between the two extremist schools of 
thought—the appeasement group on the 
one hand and the strong arm group on 
the other—is the broad middle way that 
we are taking. This is not the way of 
quick and easy solutions. It is the way 
of perseverance and adherence to prin- 
ciples, of sacrifices endured in the deter- 
mination to realize man’s greatest hope 
—lasting peace. 

This course requires that we keep and 
use the United Nations. It requires an 
iron discipline of our motions and a 
constant alertness of our senses. It re- 
quires a firm unity of purpose among 
us as a people, a remorseless energy in 
proving the superior productivity of free 
men. , 

When these unbeatable qualities have 
convinced the most stubborn doctrinaire 
that we will not retreat an inch on funda- 
mental principles, but will go more than 
half way in genuine collaboration, the 
United Nations will be more than ever 
indispensable as a common ground on 
which all nations can come together in 
sincere friendship and perfect security. 

Will the American people remain 
steadfast in their support of the United 
Nations, through ordeal by time and 
frustration? I believe they will, once 
they completely understand the issue 
and what is expected of them—once they 
clearly realize that peace cannot be 
bought at a bargain counter, but is worth 
the full price demanded in patience, 
endeavor and endurance through the 
years. 

Those who momentarily falter, in cir- 
cumstances that cause even the stout- 
hearted to succumb to pessimism, may 
find comfort and courage in the lessons 
of the past. They will find that our own 
nation, now grown great and strong, did 
not have an easy birth. Even after the 
Constitution was adopted “to form a 
more perfect Union,” factional strife 
continued to be bitter and violent: The 
outlook at times was so discouraging that 
we find John Marshall, after the thirty 
years as Chief Justice which won him 
the designation of “father of American 
constitutional law,”’ writing to Joseph 
Story in 1832: “I yield slowly and re- 
luctantly to the conviction that our Con- 
stitution cannot last.” 

The Constitution did endure, because 
it-was built on principles that cannot — 
die. Those same principles today are 
sustaining the United Nations. 


SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


International Recognition 


for Pioneer Work of USC 


“The State Department wishes to extend its congratulations and to express its 
gratification to the Unitarian Service Committee over the success of the Committee’s 
Medical Mission to Austria, which is believed to have made a substantial con- 
tribution not only to the reestablishment of normal contacts between the United 
States and Austria in the medical field, so important to Austria in view of her 
scientific and cultural isolation during recent years, but also to the strengthening 
of the ties of good will between the two countries.” 


In these words Mr. F. O. Bundy, Act- 
ing Chief of the German-Austrian 
Branch of the Division of Occupied 
Areas of the U. S. State Department’s 
Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs, expressed the gratitude 
of our government in a letter to Howard 
Brooks, Associate Director of the USC 
who was largely responsible for the or- 
ganization of the Medical Mission to 
Austria. : 


When the Interim Commission of the 
World Health Organization sought to 
send its first medical mission overseas, 
it turned to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee to organize it. 

Since the war, the Unitarian Service 
Committee has been the first and only 
organization to attempt to make con- 
tributions to the improvement in medi- 
cal care in various countries by sending 
_large representative teams of medical ex- 
perts from this country, in which medi- 
cine happens to be more advanced, for 
exchange of information to countries 
where war conditions had blacked out 
medical science for several years. All 
of these missions have had this pur- 
pose: “to describe, demonstrate and dis- 
cuss newer observations, therapeutic and 
preventive agents, techniques and equip- 
ment, for and with their medical col- 

» leagues in countries where for one reason 
or another these new things may be in- 
completely known or utilized.” 


Any country has to be served largely 
by its own doctors; and if the quality 
of medical care is to be improved on a 
broad base, the very first thing is to 
improve the competence of physicians 
who are practicing or in training. The 
most effective way to do this, the USC 
has discovered, is to influence teachers 
and leaders of medicine in the countries 
visited. In this way, the largest num- 
ber of people are reached most rapidly 
and with minimum expense. 

This was the philosophy behind all the 
USC’s medical teaching missions. Re- 
sults have always been manifold: im- 


_ provement of medicine is the first aim; 


but international cooperation and good 


will, as well as general morale in the. 


countries visited, have been improved 
as well. Without both health and good 
will, an international society is a 
linguistic expression and nothing more. 


The Austrian Mission had four pro- 


‘fessional objectives: to bring Austrian 


medical men up-to-date on new dis- 
coveries since the Anschluss in 1938; to 
give demonstrations in the operating 
room and in the hospital wards; to learn 
from the Austrian doctors what new dis- 
coveries they had made; and to make 
personal friendships which will be valua- 
ble in future cooperation between the 
two countries. Ten American experts 
made up the mission. Each was a 
specialist in a particular field of medi- 
cine. They gave formal lectures, held in- 
formal conferences, went on _ ward 


rounds, gave surgical demonstrations, 
showed motion pictures of new tech- 
niques—and let the Austrians know that 
“the humanitarian agencies of the world 
and their scientific colleagues in other 


nations are solicitous about their wel- 
fare.” 

About two weeks were spent in each of 
the three University medical centers: in 
Vienna, Graz and Innsbruck, beginning 


-on June 28. Were the local doctors in- 


terested in what the Americans had to 
say? As many as 300 attended some 
of the lectures! And wherever they 
went, the Mission left behind some re- 
cent medical literature, textbooks, mono- 
graphs and journals. 

Said the chairman of the Mission, Dr. 
Maurice B. Visscher: “One could not 
have asked for more enthusiastic co- 
operation than we received. The Vienna - 
and Innsbruck faculties were not simply 
courteous, they were enthusiastically cor- 
dial from the first day... .” 

When the mission sailed for America, 
Hon. John G. Erhardt, U. S. minister in 
the Legation at Vienna, wrote these 
words to USC Executive Director Ray- 
mond B. Bragg: 

“The Medical Mission of your Com- 
mittee to Austria, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Maurice B. Visscher and with 
Dr. Erwin Kohn as its Executive Direc- 
tor, and Mr. Jack Mendelsohn as assist- 
ant to the Director, has just completed a 
visit to this country... . 

“Professor W. Denk, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, during a ceremony of 
welcome to the Mission, . . . said that 
during the course of the centuries, cen- 
ters of the science of medicine have 
moved from one part of the world to 
another, and then, directly addressing 
the members of the Mission, he said that 
Vienna, which was reckoned the Mecca 
of medicine during the last 200 years, 
has now, without envy, yielded this posi- 
tion of preeminence to the United 
States.” 


Here is a snapshot just received from Vienna. The Unitarian Service Committee 


also distributes food and clothing in Austria, as well as sending medical aid. 


Send your packages to: 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Unitarian Collection Warehouse, 31 East 35th Street, 
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For Readers’ Study— 


Conference Resolutions 


The following are the resolutions 
which the Business Committee has sched- 
uled for discussion and action at the 
eleventh General Conference of the 
American Unitarian Association. In 
scheduling these resolutions the Business 
-Committee neither approves nor dis- 
approves any of them upon their merits, 
its action having been taken only to 
promote the orderly and efficient han- 
dling and disposal of the resolutions 
presented. 

The Manual of Procedure for the 
Business Committee provides, on page 
eight, as follows: 

“Unless the number and character of 
resolutions presented for consideration 
at a General Conference be such as to 
indicate the need of their informal pre- 
liminary discussion prior to a regular 
business session of the Conference, it is 
the general policy of the Business Com- 
mittee that Round Table meetings upon 
resolutions shall not be held in connec- 
tion with the biennial meetings of the 
General Conference of the Association.” 

Accordingly no Round Table meet- 
ings for the preliminary discussion of 
these resolutions have been provided 
for by the Business Committee. 

If time permits, two resolutions, 
“Ministerial Salaries” and “Commis- 
‘sion on Church Union,” will be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at the first busi- 
ness session, Wednesday, October 15, 
10:45-11:45 A. M., in the Auditorium 
of All Souls’ Church. Otherwise, all 
discussion and action on _ resolutions 
will take place at the final business 
session, to be held on Friday, October 
17, at 2 P. M. in the Auditorium. 


DENOMINATIONAL AFFAIRS 


1. Ministerial Salaries 

WHEREAS: The salaries of our minis- 
ters have been drastically affected by the 
increase of more than fifty per cent in 
the cost of living during and since the 
war, nearly one half of this increase 
having occurred within the past two 
years; and 

WHEREAS: A number of our ministers, 
because of unadjusted or insufficiently 
adjusted salaries, are finding it neces- 
sary to consider leaving the ministry for 
other, more remunerative fields of work; 
and 
WHEREAS: 
rian 
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The advance of our Unita- 
movement requires that our 


churches, now and in the future, be - 
served by well-trained and able minis- 
ters; and 


WHEREAS: A successful meeting of the 
present crisis by adequate salary in- 
creases would greatly strengthen our 
program for the recruiting of our 
ministry ; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: ‘That the 


American Unitarian Association, assem- 


bled in General Conference, urges our 
churches which have not recently done 
so to make immediate and adequate in- 
creases in ministerial salaries; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: ‘That, recog- 
nizing the importance of the work being” 
done by the Committee on Ministerial 
Salaries, we urge that Committee to con- 
tinue its activity, to send copies of this 
resolution and its own urgent appeal for 
action to the lay officers of each of our 
churches, and to report at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association in May, 
1948, on results achieved in this 
direction. 

Submitted by Frank O. Holmes, Con- 
cord, N. H., Merton L. K. Bailey, Au- 
gusta, Maine, Roland W. Burbank, 
Andover, N. H., Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Miles Hanson, 
Weston, Mass., Richard Henry, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Harry C. Meserve, Buffalo, 
N. Y., Palfrey Perkins, Boston, Mass., 
Henry H. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 


and Elbridge F. Stoneham, Exeter, N. H. 


2. Commission on Church Union 


WHEREAS: The American Unitarian As- 
sociation and the Universalist Church 
of America are broadly similar in pur- 
pose, scope, and aims; and 


WHEREAS: Both ecclesiastical organi- 
zations and their constituent fellowships 
come under the common heading of Li- 
beral Religious Fellowships; and 


WHEREAS: In times past, plans for 
merger and common organization have 
been discussed; and 


WHEREAS: Section 4 of Article I of the 
By-laws of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation lists among the purposes of the 
Association: “And to encourage sym- 
pathy and cooperation among religious 
liberals at home and abroad;” and 


WHEREAS: A larger feiiowship of reli- 
gious liberals is deemed desirable to 
speak with concerted voice, and act with 


uniformity in the name of all religious 
liberals; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association, assem- 
bled in General Conference, recom- 
mends to the Board of Directors the 
creation of a commission on church 
union which shall be empowered to 
meet regularly with any duly author- 
ized committee or commission of the 
Universalist Church of America to ex- 
plore the field of church unity, and pre- 
pare a report for the next General Con- 
ference of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; to study separately the fea- 
sibility of such action; to report to the 
Board of Directors and to the fellowship 
as a whole as it sees fit from time to 
time; and to be prepared to recommend 
to the next General Conference the fea- 
sibility of the continuation of such com- 
mission; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: ‘That this 
commission be authorized to study the 
basis of union with other liberal reli- 
gious groups; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That this 
commission be composed as follows:— 
three members nominated from the 
floor at this General Conference; three 
members nominated by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation; one member each by the alumni 
associations of Unitarian clergymen 
representing the Meadville Theological 
School, the Harvard Divinity School, 
and the Tufts College School of Reli- 
gion; and one member representing the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union, who shall 
act as chairman and convener; and that 
during the next two-year period this 
commission have power to fill vacancies 
in its own membership; and 

BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That all ap- 
pointments:be made at the earliest con- 
venience, and that the commission be 
considered operative upon the election 
of the first six: members, and hold its 
first meeting prior to January 15, 1948. 


Submitted by Rev. George N. Marshall, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


3. Long-Range Plan for “The 


Christian Register” 

wHEREAS: A free religious fellowship 
should encourage a free journal of 
opinion; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the. 
American Unitarian Association, as- 
sembled in General Conference, makes 
the following recommendations to the 
Board of Directors: 

1) That the Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association 
formulate and carry out a long- 
range plan to establish The Chris- 
tian Register as an independently- 
organized journal. . 


2) That meanwhile The Christian 
Register be removed from the 
Division of Publications and that 
responsibility for it be placed in 
a separate board of directors to be 
appointed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

3) That this separate board have ade. 
quate authority to choose an 
editor, formulate policy in co- 
operation with him, and _ other- 


wise conduct the business of The - 


Christian Register. 

4) That a progress report on these 
plans be made by a qualified 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to the Annual Meeting of 
the Association in May, 1948. 

Submitted by Miles Hanson, Weston, 

Mass., Richard Henry, Brooklyn, N. 

Y., Frank O. Holmes, Concord N. H., 

Harry C. Meserve, Buffalo, N. Y., Pal- 

frey Perkins, Boston, Mass., and 

Elbridge F. Stoneham, Exeter, N. H. 


PROBLEMS IN DEMOCRACY 
4. Segregation in the District of 
Columbia 
WHEREAS: Segregation is a violation of 
the principles implicit in the fatherhood 
of God and. the brotherhood of man; 
and ; 
WHEREAS: Segregation and discrimina- 
tion are manifest in the businesses and 
institutions of the District of Columbia, 
making it impossible for Negro resi- 
dents and visitors to have equal access 
to hotels, restaurants, and other public 
places in the nation’s capital; and 


WHEREAS: At the 122nd Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation on May 22, 1947, it was re- 
solved to seek to schedule Unitarian con- 
ferences, conventions, and other meet- 
ings in hotels and other public places 
which do not discriminate against racial, 
religious, or national minorities; 
«BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: ‘That the 
General Conference of the American 
Unitarian Association assembled in 
Washington, D. C., on October 15-17, 
commends those individuals, businesses, 
and institutions in the District of Colum- 
bia which are eliminating segregation 
and urges those which are segregating 
to cease such practices; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the 

General Conference urges the Congress 

of the United States early to enact a 

civil rights statute for the District of 

Columbia. 

Submitted by Dr. James Luther Adams 
and Dr. Homer A. Jack, both of 
Chicago, IIl. 

Amended at the suggestion of the Adult 
Education and Social Relations Com- 
mittee. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Oo. Foreign Affairs 


WHEREAS: The four-century tradition 
of Unitarianism known throughout the 
world for its humanitarian principles 
unites us with peoples of every race and 
nationality in bonds of close fraternity ; 
and 


WHEREAS: The seven-year record for 
sacrificial devotion to suffering people, 
without political or religious discrimina- 
tion, on the part of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee has won countless thou- 
sands of new friends for our Unitarian 


ideals of undivided brotherhood; and 


WHEREAS: Various countries in the 
world today are being dominated from 
outside by totalitarian methods which 
prevent free elections expressing the 
will of their citizens; and 

WHEREAS: Effective use of United Na- 
tions machinery to prevent such domi- 
nation is made impossible by misuse of 
the veto power, contrary to the spirit of 
the United Nations Charter; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That this 
1947 General Conference of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association meeting in 
Washington, D. C. October 15-17 sup- 
port every effort to maintain the unity 
of the world’s peoples in this time of 
peril, of ideological divisions and of na- 
tionalistic tensions; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That we 
favor the continued and expanded sup- 
port of the United Nations and its mem- 
ber agencies by the United States and 
decreased dependence upon unilateral 
or bilateral action by our own or other 
countries; and 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That we are 
expressly opposed to any form of gov- 
ernment dominated by totalitarian meth- 
ods; and ; 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That we 
especially repudiate efforts by some sec- 
tions of our government and many 
sections of our press to use American 
dollars to dictate internal political and 
economic policy in countries seeking aid 
for their war devastated peoples; and 
that we insist upon the right of nations 
to choose governments of their own pref- 
erence whether based upon theories of 
private enterprise or some form of so- 
cialist organization, as distinguished 
from a totalitarian state; and 
BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That we 
especially condemn Russian use of the 
veto power to block effective action by 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions in preventing external domination 
of eastern European countries. 
Submitted by Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, Jamaica Plain, Mass., with 
amendments by the Business Commit- 


tee shown in italics. Mr. Fritchman 
refused to approve the inclusion of 
these amendments. 


6. Conditions for Peace—and 
Survival 


WHEREAS: Wars in the “postwar 
world” are continuing and blocs of na- 
tions are emerging which seem headed 
for atomic warfare; and 


WHEREAS: Liberals have an obligation 
to prevent the transformation of a world 
war of words into a world war of mili- 
tary conflict; 


BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: ‘That the 

General Conference of the American 

Unitarian Association urges individual 

Unitarians, Unitarian churches, and de- 

nominational departments and agencies 

to work unceasingly for the following 
goals: 

1) The United States should continue 

to support the United Nations and 
its subsidiary agencies with the 
same determination, leadership 
and conscious use of its human, 
natural and productive resources 
as it once waged war. 
The United States should work for 
as swift development as possible 
of the United Nations into a func- 
tioning world government dedi- 
cated to the improvement of hu- 
man welfare and to the protection 
of collective security. 

3) The United States should support 
multilateral reductions of all 
types of armament including 
atomic weapons by all nations, as 
well as strengthen the United 
Nations by equipping it with an 
adequate international police force 
to be the effective guardians of 
world security. 

4) The United States should also em- 
bark immediately upon a program 
of all-out support of the principles, 


i) 
— 


objectives and program implicit. 


in the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and its many subsidiary agen- 
cies, including UNESCO, UNAEC, 
FAO, IRO, ITO, and WHO. 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the 
General Conference urges the American 
Unitarian Association to, help relieve 
Russian-American tensions by calling 
upon the United States to continue to ex- 
plore every effort to bring about the 
maximum cooperation with the USSR 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, conscious that a working under- 
standing cannot be achieved by indis- 
criminate resistance or indiscriminate 
surrender to every Soviet proposal; and 
BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED: That the 
General Conference requests the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association to urge the 
(Continued on page 404) 
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Conferences Enthusiastic 
About Unitarian Progress 


Reports from summer conferences all over the country indicate an increasing deter- 


mination among Unitarians to make their liberal program more effective in taking - 


a position of leadership this year on local, national and international levels. At 
all the conferences, Unitarians were thinking in bigger terms—in terms of new 
growth and influence, of more effective methods in education and organization so 
that the various voices of Unitarianism may be heard in the fields of religious and 
social liberalism, and their weight felt by authoritarian and illiberal forces while 


there is still time. 


Typical was the gathering of more 
than 450 representative Unitarians at 
College Camp, Wis., on Lake Geneva, 
where the tenth anniversary of the Sum- 
mer Assembly was held. Here your re- 
porter found—what others had discov- 
ered at Star Island, Pocono, Topanga, 
Chautauqua, Rowe, Ferry Beach, Lake 
Winnipeg, Asilomar and and Camp 
Waskowitz—that a mounting enthusiasm 
among Unitarians for the liberal ideas 
they hold in common had reached the 
point where they are no longer willing 
to conduct themselves on a small scale 
nor content to be a small influence in 
the struggle for the minds of men. They 
were seeing the world significance and 
the immediate importance for today of 
these ideas—and showing themselves 
willing and eager to undertake personal 
and group action to press forward. 

Closely examined in many exciting 
class sessions and informal group dis- 
cussions were problems of leadership 
methods, making the ministry more ef- 
fective, improving education techniques, 
organizing more influential Alliances 
and Laymen’s Leagues and engaging the 
support and strength of youth groups. 
Everywhere Unitarians were asking, 
How can we do it better? What techni- 
ques have been discovered that may be 
effective in our own church? They were 
talking things over with passionate in- 
terest; they were comparing notes; they 
were making plans. Their examination 
of the Unitarian program told them that 
here they had something important and 
necessary, for themselves and for the 
world. Their spirit was determined and 
sparked by a hearty optimism. They 
knew that this is to be a big year—the 
time had come to move forward with 
surer and swifter steps. 


CAMP WASKOWITZ CONFERENCE: 
This is the newest of all the Unitarian 
summer conferences, and had been care- 
fully planned throughout the previous 
year. It turned out to be a tremendous 
success, with 186 people registered — 
the first major meeting of Northwest 
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Unitarians in more than five years. 
People from the age of three months to 
the age of 68 were present, from Uni- 
tarian churches in Vancouver, Blaine, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Bremerton, 
Southworth, Everett, Portland, Eugene 
and Dallas (Ore.). There were pro- 
grams for children, for AUY groups and 
for adults. It was the biggest confer- 
ence yet held in the Northwest, and 
much credit is due to the committee 
which planned the unfamiliar details of 
selecting a site, hiring cooks, buying 
food, planning the program, obtaining 
speakers, and so on. Hats off, there- 
fore, to the 1947. Committee: Howard 
Eddy, chairman; Glenn Fairbanks, vice- 
chairman and _ treasurer; Marshall 
Smith; Rev. J. R. Bartlett; Leonard 
Hunting; Rev. Harold K. Shelley; Mrs. 
Christine Douglas; Mrs. R. C. Crow; 
Gertrude McIntosh; and E. K. Breid- 
ford. shia 

POCONO INSTITUTE: Attendance at 
the Pocono Institute reached pre-war 
levels this year. Institute leaders were 
Dr. Jacob Trapp; Florence W. Klaber 
and Elizabeth M. Manwell, Beacon Press 
authors; Karl M. Chworowsky; Miss 
Frances B. Wood; Rev. Raymond B. 
Johnson; Rev. Vincent B. Silliman; Miss 
Lois McCulloch; Rev. Dale DeWitt; Rev. 
Raymond B. Bragg; and Dr. Merrill 
Bush, director of the AUA Adult Edu- 
cation program. Dean of the Institute 


was Miss Elizabeth McKinney. 
MINNESOTA CONFERENCE: Uni- 


tarian churches of Minnesota sent more 
than a hundred delegates to Lake Inde- 
pendence for a conference from Septem- 
ber 11 to 13. Conference leaders 
included Dr. James Luther Adams of 
Meadville, Rev. Kenneth Patton of Madi- 
son, Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, and Rev. 
Randall Hilton and Mrs. Hilton. Rev. 
Arthur Foote acted as conference secre- 
tary. Among the resolutions adopted 
was one favoring a merger of the Minne- 
sota Universalist Convention and the 
Minnesota Unitarian Conference. 


TOPANGA INSTITUTE: The wom- 
en’s section of the Topanga (Cal.) Insti- 
tute was held in June and the religious 
education section in August. Theme of 
the first section was “Analyzing Our- 
selves as Liberals” and was under the 
direction of the chairman, Miss Mary 
Hartshorn. Speakers included Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake of Santa Barbara; 
Judge Albert Levitt of Santa Monica; 
Dr. Charles C. Blauvelt, minister of the 
Universalist Church of Pasadena; and 
others. Leaders of the second section 


‘included Miss Frances W. Wood; Dr. J. 


Raymond Cope; Mrs. Margaret N. 
Yarrow; and Rev. Howard Matson. 


ARDMORE INSTITUTE: With Rev. 
Robert W. Sonen of Tulsa acting as 
president, John Sherwood, also of 
Tulsa, as camp manager and Rev. N. 
W. Lovely as program chairman, the 
Ardmore Institute at Lake Murray State 
Park ran from August 25 to September 


1 with a total registration for the week 


of 154—the capacity of the camp. Other 
leaders present were: Robert Wells, 
southwestern regional director of the 
USC; Lois McCulloch, field representa- 
tive of the General Alliance; John F. 
Blatt, AUA regional vice-president for 
the Southwest; Rev. Frank Holmes of 
Concord, N. H.; Rev. Joseph Giunta, 
minister of the Andover, N. H., Church 
and chaplain of Proctor Academy; 
Ernest W. Kuebler, director of the Di- 
vision of Education of the AUA; and 


others. 


LAYMEN’S PILGRIMAGE: Lowell 
B. Mason of Washington, Federal Trade 
Commission official, whose inspirational 
breakfasts were the subject of a major 
article in Time magazine a few months 
ago, led a group of Washington laymen 
in a week’s pilgrimage to Star Island 
this summer, again seeking to demon- 
strate that “when men gather in a group 
and are given leisure opportunity and 
inspiration of congenial association, they 
will give voice to their ideals and trans- 
late their good intentions into action.” 


DR. SNYDER RETIRES: Dr. Charles 
E. Snyder, minister of the Davenport 
Unitarian Church for the past sixteen 
years, resigned his pastorate as of Oc- 
tober 1. He reaches his seventieth birth- 
day on October 13. Dr. Snyder is 
widely known for his work in social 
sciences, history and the religious field 
and he expects to devote his time to the 
study of history after his retirement. 
Davenport papers commented upon his 
retirement, one of them pointing out 
that “Dr. Snyder has been much more 
than just another minister. He has been 
a vital active force for civic betterment. 
He has been willing to put his shoulder 
to the wheel to push ahead all good . 


Paes in the field of social work, educa- 


tion, Americanization and _ warfare 
against youth delinquency.” 

SOUTHERN EXPOSURE: Rev. 
George S. Woods, an English Unitarian 
minister and specialist in the Co-opera- 
tive Movement, was one of the Labor 
M.P.’s making up a British parliamen- 
tary delegation touring Latin America 
on a mission of study and international 
educational promotion. ... FIRE LOSS: 
Fire starting in the basement destroyed 
the 59-year-old First Unitarian Church 
in downtown Sioux City, Ia., recently, 
leaving only a charred shell. Loss 
included ten valuable stained glass win- 
dows. . . . FRESH START: When Rev. 
David H. Cole is ordained as full-time 
minister October 2 at the Danvers, Mass., 
Unitarian-Universalist church, he will 
begin his work in newly renovated sur- 
roundings. The 80-year-old church has 
had extensive remodeling. . . . UNI- 
VERSALIST QUOTE: Rev. James W. 
McKnight speaking in the Assinippi, 
Mass., Universalist Church, recently 
paid tribute to the accomplishments of 
a sister household of faith, the Unitarian. 
Among other things, he said, “No one 

man can be given credit for the 

Universalist - Unitarian Reformation in 
America but if one man could be given 
credit it would go to William Ellery 
Channing who led the liberal Congrega- 
tional Churches from the darkness of the 
hopelessness of the Calvinism into a new 
appreciation of the love of God, the 
worth of man and the place of reason in 
society.” 

A VACATION OF WORK: The seven 
boys, two girls and the Unitarian minis- 
ter who made up the Unitarian Service 
Committee Summer workshop at the 
Rhode Island State Hospital for Mental 
Diseases will look back on their summer 
vacation as rewarding but far from 
restful. Rev. Edwin C. Broome of the 
Belmont, Mass., church led the group 
of young people who spent their summer 
as ward attendants doing 48 hours of 

enerve-wracking work each week. One of 

a number of such workcamps, this one 
was designed to ease the shortage of 
help in mental hospitals. .. . CALL TO 
PEACE: Joining the Unitarian churches 
in the larger cities of the country, the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles 
recently held a Call-to-Peace meeting 
with Brig. Gen. H. C. Holdridge as main 
speaker. These meetings are dedicated 
to the creation of an opposition to war 
psychology, achievement of atomic con- 
trol and one-world morality. 

ROLE OF MEDICINE: Doctors can 
play a vital role in the reconstruction of 
the post-war world, Dr. Paul D. White of 
the Harvard University Medical School 
declared recently at the twelfth annual 

_. Interstate Medical Conference at Chatau- 


Shown in action is the nine-year-old 
Adult Forum of the Unitarian Church 
of Toledo. 


qua, N. Y. Dr. White, who headed the 
USC Medical Teaching Mission to 
Czechoslovakia in 1945, spoke on “Our 
International Obligations and Oppor- 
tunities as a Doctor Sees Them,” and 
expressed the opinion that missions of 
this nature could serve to bring the 
peoples of the world closer together. 

TWENTY - FIFTH ANNIVERSARY: 
Rev. Harry Hooper, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in New Brighton, N. Y., 
recently marked his twenty-fifth year as 
a Unitarian minister. The event re- 
ceived full mention both in editorial 
and news columns of local papers. Mr. 
Hooper is the new president of the 
Staten Island Council of Social Agen- 
cies and has long been known for his 
work in social service. 

REV. SEAWARD CITED: A sermon 
by Rev. Carl Albert Seaward, “Toler- 
ance Is Not Enough,” was selected by 
the editor of the Churchman to be broad- 
cast over their good-will radio program, 


Station WOR, on August 31. 


REGISTER ARTICLE REPRINTED: 
The article “How Bad Is It?” by Adlai 
Stevenson, which appeared in the June 
issue of The Christian Register, was re- 
printed on the editorial page of the St. 
Louis Dispatch of September 2 prac- 
tically in full, with due credit being 
given to The Christian Register. 

ACTION IN ERIE: Among the Uni- 
tarian churches which has a weekly 
radio broadcast of thirty minutes direct 
from the pulpit is the Unitarian Church 
of Erie, Pa. Sunday sermons have been 
broadcast consistently for nearly five 
years from this pulpit. Now, however, 
radio costs have risen to such an extent 
that- the church felt it needed financial 
help in order to continue the broadcasts. 
A committee was set up to aid in sup- 
porting the program and it had members 
from various representative groups in 
the community including labor, man- 
agement, and Jewish friends of the 
church, as well as Unitarians. All these 
people wish to have the Unitarian 


message continue. Incidentally Rev. 
Russell R. Bletzer, the minister, had a 
full page message in the tenth anniver- 
sary year-book of Local 506 UER and 
MWA in which he carried greetings to 
the union. Other leaders-in the city who 
were asked to write for the year-book 
included the Mayor, the Roman Catholic 
bishop, and the secretary of the Council 
of Churches. 


ADMINISTERING JUSTICE: New 
appointments to the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court include two men active in 
Unitarian affairs. New Chief Justice 
Qua, while not a Unitarian, has been an 
active and interested layman in All 
Souls’ Unitarian Congregational Society 
in Lowell. Judge Harold Williams, who 
was appointed to the vacancy on the 
Supreme Court caused by the retirement 
of Chief Justice Field, is a lifelong 
Unitarian. 

DUBLIN CELEBRATION: “We have 
just caught up with Theodore Parker— 
that far-seeing prophet and radical Uni- 
tarian of a century ago,” declared Dr. 
Charles E. Park of Peterborough, minis- 
ter emeritus of the First church in 
Boston recently in a special service of 
celebration in the Dublin, N. H. Com- 
munity Church. The ceremonies com- 
memorated the birth of Parker, pre-civil 
war champion against slavery, and a 
Boston clergyman who proclaimed a re- 
volt against ecclesiastical and biblical 
authority in religion. 

THE CAIRNS SERMON: Not often 
does a newspaper devote its editorial 
space to comment upon a sermon by a 
minister. On August 19, the Panama 
American, published in Panama, gave 
its entire editorial space to a sermon 
preached by Rev. Fred I. Cairns at Need- 
ham: “Peace of Mind” was the title. 
While the editor could not produce the 
sermon in its entirety, he did assign 23 
inches of space. 

ADD RADIO: The first of a series of 
13 talks to be heard over radio programs 
sponsored by the Unitarian Church of 
All Souls in New York will present the 
liberal’s viewpoint as interpreted by 
Rev. Laurance I. Neale beginning on 
October 5. The broadcast will originate 
from the church itself and will be heard 
over WOXR. These broadcasts will be 
timed from 5:30 to 6:00 p. m. on Sun- 
day afternoon. At the same time a min- 
istry of music will be furnished by the 
church organist, Mr. William Henry 
Brewster. , 

UNITARIAN LEADERSHIP IN CHI- 
CAGO: A major article in The Christian 
Century for September 10 tells the stir- 
ring story of how Chicago narrowly 
averted a racial crisis in the middle of 
August. The article gives Rev. Homer 
Jack, Unitarian minister, much credit 
for averting bloodshed: “Great credit 
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for easing a situation is due Homer Jack, 
head of the Council Against Racial and 
Religious Discrimination, who by his 
forethought was at the scene constantly 
in order to be able to provide officials 
with factual information.” 


MARRIAGE: On July 19 Miss 
Patricia Louise Wuliger to Rev. Wayne 
Shuttee, minister of the newly organized 
West Shore Unitarian Church in Cleve- 
land. 


CALLS, INSTALLATIONS, ORDI- 
NATIONS: Rev. John K. Hammon of 
Sherborn, Mass., will take up his new 
duties as minister of the First Congre- 
gational Parish (Unitarian) in King- 
ston, Mass., in November. He has been 
serving the Sherborn parish since 1945. 

.. Dr. George F. Patterson left Massa- 
chusetts in September to take up the 
duties of interim dean of the Starr King 
School on the Pacific Coast for a year. 
Dr. Patterson since his retirement has 
been active as an interim minister in 
several parishes. .. . The First Unitarian 
Parish in Woburn, Mass., has called 
Prof. Alfred S. Cole as its regular 
minister. Prof. Cole has been acting as 
supply minister in Woburn but will now 
give full time to the parish. . . . Rev. 
Robert A. Shade of Plymouth has ac- 
cepted a call to become minister of the 
Follen Community Church, East Lexing- 
ton, Mass., succeeding the Rev. Douglas 
Percy Brayton who recently resigned to 
become minister of the Unitarian Church 
in Chelmsford. ... A call to the Santa 
Monica Church of California has been 
accepted by Rev. Howard G. Matson of 
Albuquerque. Mr. Matson recently 
served as Interim Minister at Quincy, 
Ill. . . . Rev. Melvin Louis Welke re- 
signed as minister of the Cincinnati 
Church September 1 to accept a posi- 
tion with the National Insurance Com- 
pany of Vermont. 


WARSAW IS HOME: An eye-witness 
report by Herbert Hitchen, Director of 
the Department of Foreign Churches, 
points out that the city of Warsaw in 
Poland is still 90% destroyed. Nine 
out of every ten houses are rubble. 
A pair of shoes is worth about $224.00 
in American money. And yet, to thou- 
sands and thousands of people Warsaw 
is home. Now, can you spare a pair of 
old shoes? Unitarian Collection Ware- 
house, 31 East 35th St., New York 16. 


CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 401) 


President and the Congress that the 
United States, as the depository of the 
greatest economic, military, and indus- 
trial potential in the world today, as- 
sume aggressive leadership immediately 
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to establish these conditions for peace— 

and survival. 

Submitted by the Executive Committee 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


Amended at the suggestion of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Unitarian 
Commission on World Order and of 
the Adult Education and Social Rela- 


tions Committee. 


A. U. A. NOMINATIONS 

As soon as possible after the election 
of three new members of the Nominat- 
ing Committee of the American Unita- 
rian Association by the General Confer- 
ence, the committee will elect its new 
chairman and meet for the purpose of 
nominating Regional Vice-Presidents 
and Directors to be voted upon in May, 
1948. 

Readers of the Register are urged to 


@ . . 
send in names of qualified persons, ac- 


companied by biographical data, for 
consideration by the committee in mak- 
ing nominations for officers of the 
Association. Suggestions should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. 

The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association an- 
nounces the following nominations, to 
be voted upon by the General Confer- 
ence at Washington in October, 1947: 


COMMISSION ON PLANNING 
AND REVIEW TO SERVE 
FOR FOUR YEARS — 1947- 
1951 
Rev. Duncan Howlett, Bose 


Robert G. Hooke, Upper Montclair, 
Ne J: 


BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
TO SERVE FOR TWO YEARS 
—1947-1949 


Renominations 


H. Clay Burkholder, Lancaster, Pa. 
Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Can. 


Rev. Robert E. Romig, Syracuse. 
New Nominations 


WRITE FOR Aan 
CATALOG 


ax 
WY UNSURPASSEDSM ia 


BENTLEY & SIMON: 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


K 


aan ny 


Mrs. 
Mass. 


David W. Raudenbush, Saint Paul. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
TO SERVE FOR TWO YEARS 
1947-1949 


Renominations 


Rev. Robert Killam, Cleveland. 


New Nominations 
Rev. John Nicholls Booth, Evanston. 


Mrs. James T. Denton, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. and Hancock Point, Me. 


Dwight S. Strong, Boston. 


Mrs. .Robert L. Zoerheide, 
borough, N. H. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
TO SERVE FOR FOUR 


YEARS—1947-1951 

Sanford Bates, Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. Kenneth McDougall, Wellesley 

Hills, Mass. 
Frederic G. Melcher, Montclair, N. J. 
For the Nominating Committee, 

R. C. Neuendorffer, Chairman 

Bessie M. Waterhouse, Secretary 

The following persons have been 
nominated by petition to serve on the 
Nominating Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association for the four-year 
term, 1947-1951, through nomination 
papers in accordance with Article X, 
Section 7, of the by-laws. 

These names will appear on the offi- 
cial ballot for the General Conference, 
October 15-17, 1947. 

Arthur B. Hewson, Chicago 

Rev. Nathaniel P. Lauriat,. 

“San José, Calif. 

Dana McLean Greeley, 

Secretary of the Association 


Danforth B. Lincoln, Milton, 


Peter- 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E. Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, 11:00 a. m. Tuesday-Friday 
noon worship with sermons by guest preachers. 
Monday 12:10 half hour of Organ Music. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Sundays: 
Church School, O45. a. mis Adult Bible Class, 
9.45 a. m.; Church Service, 11 a. m.; Clarke Guild 
ans school age) (second and fourth Sundays), 

4:30 p. m.; Gannett Club (college age), 6 p. m.; 
Chapel Service, 8 p. m. Tuesdays: Organ Music, 
12:30; Adult Discussion Forum, 7:30 p. m. Thurs- 
days: Chapel Vesper Service, 5:30 p. m. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11.15 
a. m.- Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: A. 
Powell Davies, D.D.; Arlington Minister, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Phillips. Sunday services: 11 a. m, 
Arlington Unitarian Fellowship, 8:15 p. m. School 
of Religion 9:45 a. m. Church Office open daily 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m, pe C. Staples, Execu- 


.tive Director. 


NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Directions of Growth 


The growth of Unitarianism this past 
decade has now raised the legal member- 
ship in Unitarian churches to a point 
above the 70,000 mark. This is the 
first time since the early years of the 
20th century that this figure has been, 
attained. 

Contributions of individual Unitarians 
to their national and international pro- 
gram have increased more than 261 per 
cent in the last ten years. Unitarian 
churches are devoting more dollars to 
the success of the local expansion than 
ever before—current outlays have gone 
up 62 per cent in the last decade, and 
presently more than 180 individual 
churches are investing in newspaper 
advertising and a score are investing in 
radio time. During the same period, the 
number of ministerial salaries amount- 
ing to $6,500 or more yearly has 
doubled. 

These are some of the facts which 
come to light upon an examination of the 
1947-48 Yearbook, just off the press, 
and the 1937-38 yearbook of ten years 
ago. Actually, figures in the present 
‘yearbook are more realistic than ever 
before, since for the first time figures 
from every active Unitarian church were 
received, whereas in the ten-year-old 
publication, totals for legal membership 
had to be “based on the average mem- 
bership of the 297 churches reporting” 
—a figure which was undoubtedly much 
higher than the true membership since, 


Shown in Year Book 


as pointed out by the Commission on 
Planning and Review, the churches ac- 
tually reporting were larger than those 
not reporting. Even from these in- 
flated figures of 1936, there has been an 
increase of 9 per cent, with a total on 
December, 1946, of 69,104. Since that 
date a large number have joined the 
churches, especially at Easter. 

There are seven fewer active churches 
listed today than ten years ago. The 
figures show a westward trend of Uni- 
tarian membership. 

For the most part, the discontinued 
churches were in rural districts and in 
certain sections of the city of Boston 
where there has been a radical change 
in the composition of the population. 
For the first time in the history of the 
A.U.A., substantially more than one- 
half of the legal members are now in 
churches outside New England. 

Unitarian church schools have gained 
about 2,000 members in the decade, and 
335 new officials and teachers have been 
added to lead them. There are no figures 
in the 1937 yearbook to indicate the 
strength of Alliances, Laymen’s Leagues, 
AUY groups, social action groups, or 
Adult Education Chairmen; but the cur- 
rent issue shows 404 Alliance groups, 
(including Evening Alliances); 123 
Laymen’s League Chapters; 188 AUY 
groups; 57 Social Action Chairmen; 
and 65 Adult Education Chairmen. 


U.F.S.J. Advance 


Mrs. James A. Siegrist, Treasurer, 
6549 S. Harvard 

Chicago 21, Illinois 

[ ] I enclose $2.00 for annual 
(including news- 


U.F.S.J. dues 
letter). 
[ ] I enclose $3.50 or $ 
for annual U.F.S.J. dues, news- 
letter, and a special contribution 


for U.F.S.J. Advance. 


Blame: Of Church .:..005sscecsssceovens awe 


' Make checks payable to Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. A 
receipt will be sent to you. 
Unitarian Action is Unitarian Advance 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: WaLuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Committees 
Issue Attacks 


Two groups of Unitarians, within re- 
cent months organized into committees, 
are attacking Unitarian leadership. 
Both committees are soliciting member- 
ship and financial support. Both are 
active and hope to be influential at the 
coming General Conference in Washing- 
ton. 


One committee has issued two edi- 
tions of a pamphlet, “A letter to 
Unitarians,” directed against alleged 
reactionary influence in Unitarian head- 
quarters, including the Division of 
Publications and The Christian Register. 
It attacks headquarters for the dismissal 
of Stephen H. Fritchman as editor of 
The Christian Register. The committee 
which has no name, issued a special 
mailing on September 10 (signed by 14 
Unitarians) urging support for the can- 
didacy of Arthur B. Hewson and Rev. 
Nathaniel P. Lauriat for the Norminat- 
ing Committee, and urging support for 
a resolution on The Christian Register 
seeking the removal of the magazine 
from the Division of Publications. 


The other committee, calling itself 
“The National Committee of Free Uni- 
tarians,” seeks among other objectives 
“the safeguarding of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the organizations 
affiliated with it, and the local churches, 
by the elimination of communistic, ma- 
terialistic, naturalistic, humanistic, or 
other philosophies, likely to destroy 
religion, and the American way of life.” 
It also charges that the leadership of 
the American Unitarian Association “has 
shown more concern for social service, 
political and legislative propaganda 
than for the spiritual side of religion.” 
The committee is giving wide distribu- 
tion to a pamphlet, “A Report to the 
Unitarians,” by Rev. Edward W. Ohren- 
stein, largely devoted to a criticism of 
humanism. Mr. Ohrenstein, however, 
has signed a public statement rebuking 
the “Committee of 14,” as it is known, 
after its sponsors. 


SPECIAL REQUEST from Judge Law- 
rence G. Brooks, Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board of The Christian 
Register and Chairman of the A.U.A. 
Board of Directors: “In view of the 
simultaneous attack on Unitarian leader- 
ship from the right and from the left, 
the Editorial Advisory Board of The 
Register will be interested in hearing 
from readers whether they think the 
leadership in Unitarian headquarters 
errs in being too reactionary, too com- 
munistic, or too humanistic.” 
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MILTON’S COLUMN 
(Continued from page 385) 


approach the future with confidence that 
skill and resources are available for 
fresh answers which will bring us a 
better economic life. . . The realization 
of the fellowship of men under God, and 
the sense of a common destiny—these 
are all part of God’s purpose revealed in 
Jesus Christ. For these we must strive; 
out of them will spring new life, new 
understanding and a new unity of spirit 
and purpose.” 


STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, in The 
Inquirer, London: “The territory called 
the centre is the pot of gold at the rain- 
bow’s end for many religious liberals. 
There are some Unitarians who believe 
that there simply must be a sound, rea- 
sonable position one can always take 
midway between the ‘right’ and the 
‘left.’ As editor of The Christian Register 
for five years I can testify that from the 
president of the American Unitarian 
Association down to the occasional 
village parson there exists a desire in 
some men to occupy that often non-exist- 
ant centre of gravity, the blessed middle- 
ground. At times it seems there are 
those who have a masochistic appetite to 
enjoy the cross fire from right and left. 
That the Unitarian ought at times to be 
found on the so-called ‘left’ in an issue 
_of social reform, and be there without 
apology, never occurs to the mind ob- 
sessed with the notion that the middle is 
holy ground. This mentality is incapa- 
ble of admitting that by the grace of 
God and the logic of sound reason, the 
bold programme of the reformer may 
be immediately necessary for our salva- 
tion.” 


SYMPOSIUM 


(Continued from page 395) 


sented by Reinhold Niebuhr, transmutes 
the apparent difficulty of “bourgeois 
man” to live at peace with his fellows 
into a metaphysical impossibility on the 
part of “sinful man” to build any last- 
ing good in history! Is this good enough 
for Unitarianism? Also, scholars of the 
Episcopal Church, such as Hastings 
Smythe, approach Marxism in terms of 
a far-fetched reconstruction of the 
Eucharist, or in terms of the “Incarna- 
tion Process” initiated in the orthodox 
supernatural manner, but including in 
our own day the labors of socialists and 
communists! Is this mixture of super- 
naturalism and radicalism good enough 
for Unitarians? I think not. 


4. A typical Unitarian approach may 
be made in various ways. For both 
Emerson and the philosophy of dialec- 
tical materialism the universe is a crea- 
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tive process manifesting itself at various 
levels, the highest of which is man. In 
Emerson’s exuberant and poetic ex- 
pressions of the greatness of the human 
mind, one can find the accents of the 
dialectic: 


“Tt is one central fire, which, flam- 
ing now out of the lips of Etna, 
lightens the capes of Sicily, and 
now out of the throat of Vesuvius, 
illuminates the towers and vine- 
yards of Naples. It is one light 
which beams out of thousand stars. 
It is one soul which animates all 
men.” 


The central affirmation of Emerson— 
that man in his noblest behavior acts 
“according to nature” does give strong 
suggestions of the intimate connection 
between man and nature as given in all 
naturalistic philosophies, from empirical 
theism to Marxism. 


‘Humanists might find it very reward- 
ing to study the thought of Ludwig 
Feuerbach, bearing in mind that this 
humanist thinker represented the transi- 
tion which Marx himself used in passing 
from philosophic idealism to his own 
point of view. Hook’s work From Hegel 
to Marx should be studied to ascertain 
just what features of humanism, in the 
sense of man in his abstract essence as 
conceived by Feuerbach, were deepened 


by Marx. 


5..Is there not room for a mystical 
approach to the pattern of emergent 
values as given by this philosophy — 
mysticism not in the sense of an ecstatic 
revelation but as the emotional reaction 
linking the individual to the universe 
conceived as the potentiality of exist- 
ence producing distinctive qualities of 
the human spirit at its highest peak, and 
thereby eliciting commitment and devo- 
tion? John Lewis, former Unitarian 
minister in England, is one of the very 
few men who have attempted to link 
mysticism and Marxism. 


6. Is not the meaning of worship re- 
inforced by a knowledge of this radical 
philosophy? One of the most signifi- 
cant approaches to worship is that given 
by Von Ogden Vogt as the “celebration 
of life.’ The portrayal of gigantic 
struggles for freedom and democracy 
against the forces of tyranny such as the 
last war — whatever may be the tasks 
remaining — brings into imaginative 
focus the celebration of life won by the 
Promethean spirit of man, renews our 
sense of gratitude for past generations, 
restores the pageant of human con- 
tinuity, and brings into high relief that 
heroic dimension of life which is all too 
often forgotten under our facile assump- 
tion that a Unitarian can believe any- 
thing he pleases. 


7. It would seem that Marxism is not 
the spirit which denies but the spirit 
which delimits — which indicates the 
limits in the extension of our ideal 
values, and then fructifies these values 
by pushing back these limits especially 
when they are of an economic nature. 
In a real sense Marxism is the union of 
the ethical and social devotion of 
Hebrew prophecy with the objective, 
scientific study of society. These two 
ideals exist in western culture more or 
less disjointed, but may we not hope that 
our culture will gain a new richness 
when they are unified? 


8. Finally, however, it should be said 
that a religious liberal approaching 
Marxism is bound to disagree utterly 
with the orthodox Communist’s dis- 
missal of religion as simply “the opiate 
of the people” or as something fantastic 
and bizarre which even a_ socially- 
minded Unitarian should get rid of so 
as to. be of greater service to the working 
class! Engels in Anti-Duhring confi- 
dently asserted that in the classless 
society, religion would cease to exist 
since it is merely a reflection of class 
exploitation, and when exploitation no 
longer exists, then there is nothing to 
reflect. This is a little too simple. The 


human spirit will always seek a com- — 


munal ritual to reflect the total pattern 
of its emergence from nature and the 
feeling of gratitude for the richness of 
life given to us through this emergence. 
There is no reason why the mysterium 
tremendum of Rudolph Otto could not 
be applied to the mystery of the emerg- 
ence of the human spirit from the world 
of inanimate matter, whether it be por- 
trayed through the philosophies of 
emergent evolution, evolutionary nat- 
uralism, or dialectical materialism. 


The real Unitarian has therefore a 
wide variety of intellectual and philo- 
sophical problems to study and resolve 
in an attempt to achieve some clarifica- 
tion of the issues facing liberal religion 
in its confrontation with Communism. 
We do not know what the eventual out- 
come will be, but if we maintain the 
creative independence and supremacy of 
the mind and soul of man, we need not 
be afraid of the outcome. In the words 
of Emerson in his essay on History, 


“We sympathize in the great mo- 
ments of history, in the great dis- 
coveries, the great resistances, the 
great prosperities of men; because 
their law was enacted, the sea was 
searched, the land was found, or - 
the blow was struck, for us, as we - 
ourselves in that place would have 
done or applauded.” —— a 


‘ 


A new department, open for one critique each month of an article that has appeared 
in The Register. Selected by the Editorial Advisory Board, Mrs. Peirce’s Rejoinder 


deals with an article in the August issue— 


THE RACE WITH COMMUNISM by Warren B. Walsh, Chairman of Russian 


Studies at Syracuse University. 


REJOINDER 


By Harriet S. Peirce, Weston, Mass. 


. 


I read Mr. Walsh’s article on Com- 
munism with considerable interest. But 
it roused in me many questions. 

First, Mr. Walsh says, “Ignorance al- 
most always produces exaggeration” and 
I think this is true, and it makes me 
wonder where Mr. Walsh got his in- 
formation about American Communists. 

I had a young nephew (he is no 
longer living) who was a Communist; 
through him I met others. I never met 
one who loved Russia more than he did 
‘America. They loved their ideals and 
hoped peacefully to make America com- 
munist. They thought it would be a 
better America, so they. were willing to 
make great personal sacrifices to bring 
this about. They loved their country 
better than themselves. I never met one 
who, even in part, sponsored the cause 
of the Negroes “for the purpose of dis- 
rupting Sand weakening American 
society.” They are people of broad 
sympathies, and besides, it is part of 
their Communist faith to befriend racial 
minorities. In short, in all fairness, I 
must admit I found them fine people. 

My second question, and perhaps the 
most important one, might be applied to 
most articles on this subject. It is this: 
-.Why do people almost entirely ignore 
the fact that Communism is mainly an 
economic system? Why do they not 
compare Communism and Capitalism in 
a scholarly and scientific manner and 
try to see in which way a highly de- 
veloped society can best use the prod- 
ucts of its head and hands? 

Instead, we have long discussions 
about civil liberties in the Soviet Union. 
Well, I am very fond of civil liberties 
myself and if I were a Russian citizen, 
I would certainly oppose any injustices 
along this line. But I am an American 
citizen and so I am more interested in 
opposing the lack of civil liberties in 
America. I am sorry to say that there 
are many failures in this respect. In 
some of the Southern states Negroes 
have almost no civil liberties. In some 
Mid-western states people who are pro- 
gressive in politics or liberal in religion 
do not fare so well either. In some non- 
union factory towns where the homes of 


‘do we not worry about this? 


the workers are owned by the same 
people who own their jobs, civil liberties 
are severely curtailed. 

But, as Mr. Walsh suggested in his 
article, we should not always emphasize 
the faults of the South, but should look 
to our own faults. Just now this is 
most important. Here in Massachusetts, 
we just escaped two very vicious anti- 
civil liberties laws.“ They may come up 
again next year. I hope we will all be 
active in opposition. 

And what is the situation in the coun- 
try in general? It is this: no civil 
servant, no young instructor in any 
college, no professor in some colleges, 
and no public school teacher would dare 
to write this article, unless he were 
able to live without his job. 

When I say that people seldom deal 
seriously with Communism as an eco- 
nomic system, I do not mean to imply 
that this is not in their consciousness. 
Indeed, I think that we should all look 
well in our hearts and make sure that 
it is not this and this alone that colors 
our judgment of the Soviet Union. 

Is it possible that we are afraid that 
their system might prove better than 
ours and that our people might choose 
peacefully and quite legally to adopt it, 
and that thereby we of the upper classes 
might lose some of our special privi- 
leges? At least, as Christians, we should 
search our hearts well and make sure 
that this is not so. 

If democracy were the real question, 
would we not be worried about the 
spread of such set-ups as the Greeks, 
and do all that is possible to keep our 
government from lending it support? 
But of course, Greece is only a small 
country. There is, however, China, one- 
fifth of the world. Here we have a 
totally un-democratic government and 
so corrupt that there was graft even in 
the use of the UNRRA supplies. Why 
In the 
communist zone in China there is hon- 
esty and an improvement in the people’s 
condition. 

Yes, let us have a race with Com- 
munism, if you will, but let it be a fair 
one. Let it not be by belittling any 


of the improvement in the Soviet Union 
—in science, education, medicine and in 
democracy. For however people may 
disagree about how much democracy 
there is in Russia, we must all admit 
that there is more than under the Czar. 


And what would we race about? We 
would try to see who would eliminate 
poverty first. That would mean elimi- 
nating depressions, and that is where 
the rub comes. Now, before we go any 
further on this subject, I think we 
should analyze the difference between a 
depression and a readjustment attend- 
ant upon a postwar period, where there 
has been invasion by the enemy and 
bitter destruction, as in Russia, causing 
temporary shortages of most everything 
including manpower. 


I would say that a depression was 
poverty amid plenty, including man- 
power. Until any country has elimi- 
nated this ridiculous situation, with its 
hunger and its heartbreak, it should not 
call itself truly civilized. Here in 
America many young men are already 
fearing unemployment, when _ they 
should be joyously working at the work 
of their choice, looking forward to the 
future. 


Next, we must strive to give an equal 
chance to every child, of whatever color 
or background, to develop to the full 
capacity of his innate ability and to 
have that personal dignity sometimes 
colloquially expressed as “feeling that 
he is as good as anyone else.” 


Then, of course there is democracy 
and I would say that this would include 
not only equal justice in the courts, 
there would then be no all-white juries 
when a Negro is tried, but, in addition, 
an equal chance for a radical to have 
the same opportunity as a conservative, 
a poor man as a rich man, to express 
himself in the large newspapers and over 
the radio, and without fearing to lose 
his job. 

If these things can be done better 
under Capitalism than under Com- 
munism, or even just as well, certainly 
Capitalism is the thing for us in 
America, for radical changes do involve 
difficult transition periods. If they can- 
not, certainly all truly Christian people 
would want Communism, following a 
period of Socialism. We could have a 
“hetter Communism than the Russians,” 
as a young Communist once said to me. 
And why could we not, with our splen- 
did industrialization, our tradition of 
democracy, our skilled workmen of 
brain and brawn? 

So let us run a race with Communism, 
but without fear and without anger and 
with a better understanding of our com- 
petitor, caring only that the best system 
should win. 
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- FIRST BAPTist CHURCH, WINSTON-SALEM N.C. 


CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


... writes the Rev. Mr. Herring, 
pastor of this magnificent church, in 
praising CARILLONIC BELLS, His 
letter continues... 


“T have been most pleased with 
their tonal qualities and musical 
appeal, and I am convinced that 
they have definitely contributed 
to attendance. 


“During our last revival meet- 
ing there were two professions 
of faith made by young men 
whose only explanation of their 
presence at the services lay in 
the fact that they had been at- 
tracted by our ‘Carillonic Bells’.”” 


Hundreds of pastors have written us 
of their satisfaction with CARILLONIC 
BELLS. This modernelectronic carillon, 
they find, attains finer accuracy and 
richer tone than are possible with 
ordinary chimes or bells. 


It can be played inside as a solo instru- 
ment or with your organ; and you'll 
find that the messages of beauty it 
sends from your tower come back to 
you in greater community apprecia- 
tion of your church. Ask us about 


CARILLONIC BELLS; write Dept. CG-6. 


““CARILLONIC BELLS"? © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA, 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


In Appreciation Of St. Paul 


In a recent chapel talk I endeavored to correct the wrong that not only we of the 
liberal tradition but all of the Christian churches have done to Saint Paul, the real 
founder of Christianity, and, in my judgment, the greatest religious figure in 
history. The orthodox Christians have accepted Paul the theologian and his system 
of thought in which God is represented as having condemned all men as sinners 
from birth because Adam had eaten the forbidden fruit. : 


We of the liberal tradition have not 
done that: we have repudiated the very 
bad theology of Saint Paul, and have 
utterly failed, with a lack of intelligence 
and justice which is hard to understand, 
to see that he also gave the theological 
principles that are the center and soul of 
our living faith. The great injustice to 
Paul is that his worst has been given 
importance over his best. In my brief 
address it was possible to suggest that 
his contradictory conception of God 
should not lead us to disregard the 
greater and condemn the lesser. 


He gave equality and freedom 


This man after his experience fol- 
lowing the stoning of Stephen went, ac- 
cording to the record, into Arabia, and 
when he came back, he “swept away 
what he had been brought up to believe 
with ardor, that God was a national 
God with a chosen people, and a God 
to whom forms and ceremonies were all 
important.” Paul rediscovered, as 
Edith Hamilton says in a forthcoming 
book, in a form that was peculiarly his 
own, that God had made of one blood 
all nations of men. That is the ground 
principle of Paul and of ourselves. No 
person was of more value in God’s 
eyes than any other, which means that 
all men are equal. And this is the idea 
that Thomas Jefferson incorporated in 
our nation. We have never been able 
to live up to this declaration of equality, 
but there it is, and the church has never 
given it up. Indeed, it is the insistent 
dynamic idea at the center of the striv- 
ing now among the nations to make one 
world. 


As all men are equal, it follows that 
all men are free. This freedom, which 
Paul called the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, he indisputably gave 
to the world. In this truth, and in 
many others, Paul knew the essential 
apart from the trivial. The ceremonies 
of worship he regarded in their proper 
place and importance. 

His scale of values was generally too 
high for the church to see. Sometimes 
Paul fell from the heights, says Miss 


his mind on women.” 


Hamilton, “and always when he turned 
She thinks some 
bitter experience in Paul’s early life 
accounts for his attitude, and for his de- 
nunciation of marriage. These are the 
worst things about Paul; they are re- 
lated perhaps to the battle within him- 
self when he cries, “O wretched man that 
I am!” j 

He never explained these struggles but 
he did find consolation and strength in 
Christ. Whatever they were, Paul con- 
tinued in the propagation of faith 
against the rulers of darkness of this 
world. In the marvelous light of his 
universal principle of love he was in- 
vincible to circumstance, and he could 
say at the close of his militant and mag- 
nificent career, “I have fought a good 


fight.” 
His universal principle of love - 


It is certainly true that Paul did not 
see the contradiction in which he was 
entangled, “when he set forth his char- 
ter that all men were equal in God’s 
sight, and then declared He created some 
‘to honor and mercy’ and others ‘to dis- 
honor and destruction.’ ”” It must be re- 
membered that explaining God’s plans 
and purposes was secondary to the uni- 
versal principles of religion for the in- 
dividual and for the world which Paul 
expressed and lived as no other has 
done in history. 

Theologically he is centered in the 
principle of love. His words are not 
surpassed in beauty and loftiness in 
Scripture or elsewhere in the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, on love, 
which Henry Drummond called the 
greatest thing in the world. And that, 
let us know, was not about the love of 
God (of which Paul wrote sublimely) 
but about human love. Here, it may well 
be, he was at his greatest. Surely in this 
doctrine all mankind will unite. 


ALBERT C, DIEFFENBACH 


Write for information about uniting with 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship and re- 
ceiving its world-wide ministry, to Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . 


. having 


gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards” 


ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 

Alfred Rodman Hussey was a distin- 
guished minister of our Fellowship. In 
addition to the devoted service which he 
gave to his own churches, he rendered 
a valuable service to our Fellowship 
through his editing of The Book Page 
of The Christian Register. The excel- 
lence of his book reviews—noted for 
their penetrating criticism and pungent 
flavor—helped to win for the Register 
the position of honor which it holds 
among religious journals. He gave his 
services freely and constantly as a lec- 
turer on literary and historical subjects 
to our Alliance branches and to other 
groups in our churches, as well as to 
many organizations outside our Fellow- 
ship. 

In every city where he was settled he 
became an influential citizen, regarded 
not only with the highest esteem. because 
of his outspoken and courageous atti- 
tudes toward local or national issues, 
but also with warm friendliness by the 
members of all racial and religious 
groups. He was courageous, he was 
forthright, he was loved. 

In Plymouth, his last pastorate, he 
became so closely identified with the 
pilgrim spirit, so well informed about 
the history of the pilgrims, and so highly 
esteemed, that he was the citizen chosen 
to speak for the town when a commemo- 
rative greeting was broadcast to Ply- 
mouth in England. 

Alfred was a most entertaining con- 
versationalist and raconteur. There was 
simply no end to the interesting inci- 
dents he could recall out of his wide 
reading or out of his own experiences. 
And he was as good a listener as a talker. 
He had a lively and a true sense of 
humor. Although his humor did not 
creep into his sermons it was always 
ready to spring into his conversation. 

One cannot think of Alfred without 
thinking of his charm. His physical ap- 
pearance was attractive, heightened in 
his later years by the white hair above 
his sun-tanned face, his ruddy cheeks, 
and his clear, light-blue eyes. He was 
always fastidiously dressed. He had a 
charm of manner, and gentle coutte- 
sies. were part of his nature. 

But the dominant trait of his personal- 
ity was his integrity—his positive men- 
tal, moral and spiritual integrity. His 
whole personality was of one piece. One 
always felt aware of this integrity even 
in his most casual conversation, and it 
was a felt force in his preaching. 

_ He was an inspiring preacher. His 


sermons were alive with the ardent 
warmth of his spirit. He believed with 
his whole heart and his whole mind in 
God and immortality, in the inherent di- 
vinity of the human spirit, and in the 
sovereignty of the Moral Law. He 
preached this faith with persuasive 


power. He carried on many interests 
with his characteristic mental vigor, up 
to the last week of his life. He leaves 
with us a bright memory which is a 
cheerful light shining in our hearts and 
minds. 

E. M SLOCOMBE 


ETHEL B. ROBINSON 

Dr. Ethel B. Robinson, who died on 
July 31, at Lloyd Harbor, Long Island, 
was a former president of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women. Follow- 
ing her graduation from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1891, 
she did graduate work at Johns Hopkins 
and received her medical degree from 
the Medical School of the New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children, 
which had been founded by her aunt, 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
doctor in this country. Dr. Robinson 
was the daughter of Samuel Blackwell 
and Antoinette Brown Blackwell, the 
first woman in the United States to be 
ordained as a minister and a well known 
figure in Unitarian circles, who often 
preached in the Unitarian Church in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey and in other Uni- 
tarian churches. 

Dr. Robinson was the author of two 
volumes of religious poetry, “A Glimpse 
of God” and “Religion of Joy,” which 
were published about twenty years ago. 
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The wit and aphorismic wisdom of 
one of the world’s greatest thinkers is 
compressed into this volume. It is pre- 
pared by Professor A. H. Johnson, a 
diligent student of Alfred North White- 
head. 


Says the compiler in the introduction: 
“This book is an attempt to show that 
Whitehead is not only the author of 
some of the most impressively difficult 
and profound philosophical literature 
known to man, but also of vivid aphor- 
ism and subduedly brilliant wit, too 
seldom recognized.” 


Chapters include: The Nature and 
Function of Philosophy, Critical Com- 
ments Concerning Philosophers and 
Philosophy, Thought, Science, Morality, 
Social Philosophy, Philosophy of His- 
tory, Religion, Education. 
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Beacon Press 

25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
Please send me “The Wit and 
Wisdom of Whitehead” as soon as 


it is off the press. ( ) I enclose 
$2.50 ( ) Bill me. 
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ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 
“ALBERT SCHWEITZER: 


An Anthology” 
Edited by Charles R. Joy 


So important is the publication of Albert 
Schweitzer: An Anthology that two great publish- 
ing houses are joining with The Beacon Press, the 
copyright-holder, to give this book the immediate 
world-wide distribution it deserves. 


The trade edition, sched- 
uled for December, will be 
published in a uniform 
printing by The Beacon 
Press, Boston, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, and 
A. & C. Black, London. 
With good quality paper 
and binding, it will sell at 
$3.79. 


The contents, however, call for presentation in 
an edition that will represent the highest standards 
of book-making, and consequently The Beacon 
Press is now printing a limited advance edition on 
superior-quality paper and binding it in fine-grade 
cloth. The cover is being stamped in gold leaf, 
reproducing the signature with which Dr. Schweit- 
zer inscribed the volume of bound-proofs which 
were presented to him this past summer in Lam- 
barene by The Beacon Press for his checking. 


The Anthology contains an extraordinary 15- 
page Biographical Summary, prepared with the 
painstaking collaboration of Dr. Schweitzer. Unique 
in Schweitzer literature, it constitutes a rare addi- 


Beacon 
Press 
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tion to our knowledge of “‘the greatest soul in Chris- 
tendom,” and adds even further to the importance 


of the book. 


For years an anthology such as this has been 
sought—by members of the general public in a 
score of countries who have discovered the great- 


‘ness that is Schweitzer, by scholars who wanted a 


source-book for ready-reference, by universities 
and libraries and churches. 


Finally, Dr. Schweitzer gave his authorization for 
such an anthology to The Beacon Press, which had 
commissioned Charles R. Joy, editor of the. Har- 
per’s Topical Concordance of The Bible, to prepare 
this important work. 


This Presentation Edition cannot be offered to 
the book trade, and will not be available through 
the bookstores. It is intended solely for presenta- 
tion to Dr. Schweitzer and to his loyal staff in 
French Equatorial Africa and to his personal 
friends in various countries, and for distribution 
among the liberal religious fellowship of whch The 
Beacon Press is a part. 


Only 1500 copies of the Presentation are being 
printed, each hand-numbered, and no more of this 
edition can be printed. When the 1500 are distrib- 
uted, only the trade edition will be available. A 
high royalty is being paid to Dr. Schweitzer on all 
editions, and net profits above costs of all Beacon 
Press editions will go to the Schweitzer Hospital. 


RESERVATION COUPON © 


TTT ST Lo, an Lan 


Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. U.S.A. 


I wish to receive a copy of the Presentation Edition of Albert _ 
Schweitzer: An Anthology. I understand these are hand-num- 
bered, and after the copies for Dr. Schweitzer, his staff and per- 
sonal friends are distributed, you will then distribute copies 
in the order of receipt of Reservation Coupons. 


[ ] I enclose $5. [ ] Bill me. 
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Beacon Press -: Boston 


ADVANCE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


KNOWING 
AND THE 
KNOWN 


by 
JOHN DEWEY 


“We are living in the midst of the period subject 
to Dewey’s influence . . . he is the chief intellec- 
tual force providing (the North, American) en- 
vironment with coherent purpose.” —ALFRED 
NORTH WHITEHEAD. 


and 


ARTHUR F. BENTLEY 


Distinguished American man of philosophy; pro- 
found student of and collaborator with John 
Dewey. 


Now in Press: Due in December 


Beacon Press : Boston 


ADVANCE 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE 
RECONSTRUCTION 
OF HUMANITY 


by 
PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


Author, “Social and Cultural Dynamics” 
(four volumes) 


Author, “Society, Culture and Person- 
ality” 


Former President, International Con- 
gress of Sociology 


Former Chairman of Sociology Depart- 
ment, Harvard 


Publication date to be announced 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Vigorous Answers 


RELIGIOUS LIBERALS REPLY, by 
Henry N. Wieman, Arthur E. Murphy, 
Gardner Williams, Jay William Hudson, 
M. C. Otto, James Bissett Pratt, Roy 
Wood Sellars. Boston. The Beacon 
Press, 1947. $2. 


Of the seven philosophers contribu- 
ting to this volume, four offer criticisms 
of the theology of Reinhold Niebuhr; 
the late Professor Pratt expounds and 
criticizes the doctrines of Barth, Brun- 
ner, and Kraemer; Professor Otto states 
the liberal case against Maritain’s 
Roman Catholicism, with especial 
reference to the will to power and poli- 
tical domination in the Roman Church; 
finally Professor Sellars contributes a 
characteristically rambling, aimiably 
self-centered, comparatively unoriginal, 
but able essay on the issues between neo- 
orthodoxy and naturalistic liberalism. 
Pratt and Otto perform their tasks with 
vigor and effectiveness, and I have no 
complaint to make concerning their por- 
tions of the volume. Against the two 
extreme positions of Romanism and 
Barth-Brunner variety of Protestantism 
the case stands clear for most of us. But 
as Sellars notes, Niebuhr (like Tillich) 
occupies in some fashion a mediating or 
moderate position. Any liberal case 
against him must be correspondingly 
more subtle and complex. Indeed, as 
is not sufficiently stressed by any of the 
seven writers, Niebuhr is in some 
respects one of the greatest exponents of 
religious liberalism. His chapter on “The 
Test of Tolerance” is a classic rendering 
of Holmes’ “The Liberal is a man who 
remembers that he is not God.” Also, in 
matters of political, economic, and social 
policy, Niebuhr seems ever to be found 
on the side of freedom and justice. Ad- 
miration for tyranny is not I think to 
be written into his record. He tellingly 
rebukes Barth for his own scorn of phi- 
losophy with the remark that the sin of 
spiritual pride is easier for a theologian 
to fall into than a philosopher. 


Of the five writers who deal with 
Niebuhr it seems to me that Hudson is 
least and Murphy the most aware of 
the real issues. Hudson’s robustious 
defence of a rather simple loosely ex- 
pounded progressivism, pitted against 
Niebuhr’s grim, subtle, penetrating 
analysis, leaves things about where it 
finds them. Obviously there is ample 
room for Niebuhr to reply with con- 
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siderable effect to most of these lines. - 


What is the use of meeting the charge 
that man is capable neither of knowing 
the truth fully nor of avoiding the error 
of pretending that he does, with the 
declaration: “Man makes no such pre- 
tence.” In this very essay, Hudson does 
the thing in question. Like most every 
other professor he forgets over and over 
again how little he really and clearly 
knows of all that he discusses. Since 
Sellars devotes most of his essay to other 
topics, and in what he directly says 
about Niebuhr does little more than 
mention a few respects in which his 
brand of naturalism differs from the 
Niebuhrian view of life, we are largely 
limited, for serious analysis of the is- 
sues Niebuhr presents, to Wieman, 
Murphy, and Williams. Here we do in- 
deed find such analysis. Wieman pre- 
sents a theory of the function of re- 
ligious myth, which I suspect is closer 
to a correct estimate than Niebuhr’s and 
certainly offers a worth while contrast 
with it. Myth has the function of guid- 
ing behavior with respect to the deepest 
religious reality, in so far as rational 
knowledge has not yet penetrated it. 
Myth adumbrates without analyzing or 
clearly discriminating. So far Niebuhr 
might agree. But he would hardly go 
on to say, as does Wieman, that at the 
present time we require a great exten- 
sion of rational knowledge in the re- 
ligious area, and that to that extent the 
scope of myth is to be restricted more 
than ever before. The issue seems here 
to be one of emphasis and degree. A 
sharper issue perhaps concerns the 
status of “paradox.” A passage quoted 
by Pratt from Wieman condemns para- 
doxical writing as a dangerous practice. 
Murphy also focusses on this point. He 
feels that to be unable to state one’s be- 
liefs without violating the principle of 
logic is “‘literally not to know what one 
believes.” Here I think Niebuhr is cer- 
tainly defective. True, his phrase in 
one place is, “not contradictory but 
paradoxical,” by which he seems to 
mean, violating not the principles of 
logic but the comfortable habits of 
human emotion and imagination. In 
other places, I think he could meet the 
challenge by qualifying his statements a 
bit more carefully. - He might say, and 
I imagine somewhere does say, not that 
it is impossible, but that it is excessively 
difficult to define certain beliefs sharply 


without falling into contradiction, that 
for most of us or even possibly for all 
mankind the time may be far off when 
we can have anything better than more 
or less vague adumbrations of the con- 
tent of our faith, such as certain pic- 
turesque historical symbols afford. This 
indeed means that we do not Know pre- 
cisely what we believe, but not that we 
have no vague notion of it. And 
such vague notions may yet be highly 
valuable. And much that non-Christians 
substitute for them may be either less 
true, or at least as vague if not more 
so. “Accept the universe as a going 
concern” (Sellars) is hardly a model 
of precision, if it means much of any- 
thing. 

I am not much impressed by vocifer- 
ous pronouncements that man is not in- 
herently bad but good, or that he is in- 
herently unformed and may become as 
good as you please in favorable condi- 
tions. Just reading the newspapers (or 
any novel of recognized quality) and 
struggling with my own life-problems 
together constitute for me sufficient evi- 
dence that it is something like infinitely 
difficult for human beings wholly to 
avoid the various forms of spiritual 
perversion which Niebuhr, perhaps with 
more penetration than any man before 
him, tirelessly delineates for us. 
Psychoanalysis, all history, and the ex- 
perience of every reformer, support a 
pretty grim view of some aspects of 
us human beings. What petty, or if not 
pretty gigantic, pride, spite, greed, creep 
in to tarnish almost every group activity, 
whatever it be. How nice it would be 
if science could disprove all this or if 
liberal pronouncements could make it 
cease to be true. . 

On the other hand, if the presence of a 
universal probability of some wicked- 
ness or other is an empirically supported 
propositicn, then it seems we need only 
scientific observation, without benefit 
of theology, to establish the point and 
drive it home. But then what has it 
all to do with theology? Well, I think 
some connection does remain. For as 
Niebuhr often says, without religious 
insights men may be realistic, but they 
tend to lose hope; or they may be hope- 
ful, but then they sustain themselves on 
idle dreams or conceits (this book ex- 
hibits some). The point, not perhaps 
fully seen by anyone in this volume, is 
that religion gives us a ground of hope 
independent of illusions about human 
nature; or put the other way round, it 
gives us a deep sense of the dangers in- 
herent in our human characters but 
shows us that life is infinitely significant 
nonetheless. Niebuhr never says that 
human effort achieves nothing, but he 
says that a candid appraisal finds no 
satisfaction in this achievement if taken 


merely as an achievement by and for 
man. As such it need not be taken, if 
there is a God who is “above history,” 
not in the sense of a wholly timeless 
being, but rather in the sense of con- 
stituting both the primordial inspiration 
and the inclusive results of history. 


Religion can be more clear-sighted 
about human defects and human good- 
ness because for it the inclusive ac- 
complishments of history, while they 
depend vitally on what we do, suffer, 
and enjoy, involve more than our deeds 
and experiences considered merely as 
ours. They involve a synthesis of these 
into the unity of the divine life coex- 
jstent with us, and in some real sense 
developing, not immutable. God makes 
more of your joys than we can, and his 
loving synthesis of all experience as it 
becomes actual has a sort of perfection, 
a sinlessness, a total lack of perversity 
as well as a permanence, that our ex- 
periences, merely as ours, cannot attain. 
I have here read something into Nie- 
buhr, but I have not contradicted what 
he says. 


As for the quarrel which Murphy and 
Williams have with the two-story ethics 
of Niebuhr, here also it seems to me 
that theologian has not quite clarified 
his position, but that it is closer to a 
defensible one than is sometimes seen. 
He need not say (if he does): the war- 
rior may be right to fight, in given cir- 
cumstances, but at the same time from 
the higher standpoint his deciding to 
fight is as such sinful. He need only say, 
the actual specific way in which the 
right general program is carried out 
will—it is almost infinitely probable— 
be tarnished with deviations from the 
right. One ought to fight without ceas- 
ing to think of enemy soldiers. as fellow 
human beings; but how likely is it one 
will altogether succeed in this? Further, 
the function of the highest ideal of good- 
will among men is to make us able to 
do two things at once, to act within the 
present social framework to maximize 
such values as it makes possible; and 
also to take such steps as are practicable 
toward the improving of social struc- 
tures. We may be required to kill, in 
the situation we are in, but we recognize 
an obligation to seek means of prevent- 
ing such cruel situations from arising. I 
have never been able to see why there 

need be contradiction in any of this, 
_ though there is a more or less baffling 
complexity and subtlety to the problem, 
ie., “paradox.” 


As to the book itself I judge it mostly 
excellent. It is readable, brilliant at 
times, especially in the rapier thrusts of 
Murphy, and the somewhat broader 
satire of Williams. And if these authors 
_ succeed in making Niebuhr’s position 


seem now and then somewhat laughable, 
what is this but an excellent illustration 
of Niebuhr’s own thesis, that each of us 
sees the world with a certain amount of 
willful distortion. For such distortion 
has only to be described (not neces- 
sarily exaggerated) good-humoredly to 
become amusing. I venture 'to hope that 
Niebuhr will not take these strictures 
too solemnly—or too scornfully—but 


will find them not without instruction, 


even if unflattering. 


I repeat once more, Niebuhr is in im- 
portant respects a great religious liberal, 
and should be viewed as an ally more 
than an enemy by all who set high value 
on religious and social tolerance, on 
justice, on social and political realism 
and devotion to the common good. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


Mary White Ovington 


Fighting Saint 

THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING 
DOWN. by Mary White Ovington. New 
York. Harcourt Brace and Company. $3. 


I was once telling a non-Unitarian 
about the great tradition of Unitarian 
leadership in the establishment of 
humanitarian enterprises. I told of Dr. 
Joseph Worcester and the first Ameri- 
can Peace Society, about Henry W. Bel- 
lows and the United States Sanitary 
Commission. In words aflame I de- 
scribed the crusade of Reverend Samuel 
J. May and Reverend Theodore Parker 
for the abolition of slavery. I boasted 
of the great Unitarian women, Dorothea 
Dix and her crusade in behalf of ade- 
quate care for the mentally ill, Julia 
Ward Howe, Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Florence Nightingale. My friend ex- 
pressed the expected admiration and 
awe, and then proceeded to remark 


devastatingly, “Yes, but they’re all 
dead!” 


If I were talking to that friend today, 
I would speak of Mary White Ovington, 
one of the founders, the inspiration and 
guiding genius of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People during the last forty years. While 
everyone today knows of the NAACP 
and its valiant and successful struggle 
against lynching in the United States 
and for equality of opportunity for the 
Negro, not everyone knows that its in- 
spiration and leading spirit during the 
last forty years has been a Unitarian 
gentlewoman, a longtime member of the 
Unitarian Alliance of the Community 
Church of New York, a sweet, gentle, 
cultured, humble lady, soft of speech 
but determined of heart, who has been 
called by the great Walter White, present 
secretary of the NAACP, a “fighting 
saint.” Miss Ovington has now given 
us a story of her part in the founding of 
the NAACP, and of its long struggle in 
behalf of full civil rights for the Ameri- 
can Negro. It is a courageous and 
heartwarming story, full of exciting ad- 
venture, throbbing tragedy and _ hard- 
won victory. It reveals how a move- 
ment can grow from five individuals in 
1908 to more than half a million paid 
up members in branches all over the 
world in 1947; how it can develop from 
a tiny, gallant group seeking to defend 
the legal rights of Negroes wherever 
they are threatened through the services 
of volunteer lawyers to an organization 
which today has four full-time paid law- 
yers upon its legal staff. It is the story 
of how a brave-hearted woman of culture 
and means, who could easily have lived 
a relatively eventless life in the tradi- 
tion of her class, gave herself to the 
desperate needs of twelve million Ameri- 
can Negroes who had become free in 
name only. Her crusade for their full 
and complete freedom and equality won 
for her the reputation of “the mother of 
the new emancipation.” 


The NAACP has had a long and up- 
hill battle during the last forty years. 
Miss Ovington records how time and 
time again the fight for justice to the 
Negro was lost. But the NAACP never 
gave up. Its devoted sacrificial workers, 
in spite of all kinds of vilifications and 
hostile opposition, in spite of threats of 
lynching and illegal beatings, pushed 
ahead, and have lived to see the walls of 
segregation and prejudice begin to 
tumble in our own time. During the 
past year the NAACP has won its 
twenty-first case before the United 
States Supreme Court. It has brought 
to the average American Negro a feel- 
ing of safety, security and dignity that 
he never had before. There is no white 
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person in America who has done more 
in behalf of full equality for the Ameri- 
can Negro than Mary White Ovington. 
Her autobiography and heroic story 
of the NAACP is a must for every Uni- 
tarian. 

DonaLD HARRINGTON 


Gospel Harmony 


THE COMBINED GOSPELS OF MAT- 
THEW, MARK, LUKE AND JOHN. 
Compiled and published by Russell Hub- 
bard White. $3. 

At last there is a harmony of the 
Gospels where the analogous parts are 
actually woven together to form a single 
book. The life and the teachings of 
Jesus are arranged as nearly chrono- 
logically as the author could place them 
so that for young people or adults, in 
Church School or home, they will be 
read in more orderly form and under- 
stood more easily. The authorized 
King James Version has been used. No 
verses have been broken and none 
omitted except to avoid obvious and 
exact duplication. 

Russell Hubbard White, a lifelong 
scientist, became genuinely absorbed in 
this task and has performed it with in- 
sight and scholarship. The headings 
and sub-headings make the historic 
development more graphic. Needless to 
say, from the higher critic’s point of 
view, no one could unite the four Gos- 
‘pels, retaining them in their entirety, 
and create a product with no contradic- 
tions or incongruities, but Mr. White 
has come as close as possible to giving 
us a single, coherent story. We are 
indebted to him for a pioneer work and 
good work. 

Dana McLEAN GREELEY 


Adult Youth for Christ 
LAYMEN SPEAKING. By twenty-five 


laymen. New York. The Association 
Press. $2. 

Annually for the last six years the 
Laymen’s Movement for a Christian 
World has sponsored a Laymen’s Sun- 
day, observed on the third Sunday in 
October. The present volume is a com- 
pilation of twenty-five of the representa- 
tive talks on Laymen’s Sunday in 1946. 
To a Unitarian who escaped from an 
evangelical denomination this is a tire- 
some collection—it is hardly more than 
testimonials at an adult Youth for Christ 
meeting. Reading it with a critical eye 
one found little to entitle it to his 
attention. 

The Laymen’s Movement claims to 
encourage men to try Christianity in 
the field of labor-management relations, 
and to emphasize religious principles in 
the realm of home, community, national 
and international relations, but this 
book does not offer a practical sugges- 
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tion in any of these fields. 
are inarticulate and vague. We know 
Unitarian Laymen who could do a better 
job of speaking to Unitarian Laymen 
than these men do. 

E. PALMER CLARKE 


Grounds for Hope 
CHRISTIANITY TO-DAY. 


Smith Leiper. 


Gorham Co., 1947. $5. 


This book, edited by the Associated 
General Secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, is made up of thirty-eight 
essays by as many different writers, and 
a commendatory foreword by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the whole de- 
signed to present, if possible, a picture 
of the recent sufferings, the present 
condition and problems, and the future 
hopes of organized Christianity in some 
two score countries all over the globe. 
Roman Catholic Christianity is not 
covered in the survey, still less any other 
competing religions. As the authors not 
only wrote independently and out of a 
wide variety of different situations, but 
with various temperaments and points of 
approach, the chapters present a varie- 
gated picture, and the result is not even 
a mosaic view of modern Christianity, 
but rather a patchwork in which it is not 
easy to discern a consistent pattern. 

The late war has everywhere left an 
enduring shadow on this scene, in which 
the losses and the ruin are still far more 
striking than the works of reconstruction 
or the vigor of an invincible faith. While 
the urgencies of the time tend to erase 
denominational rivalries, these tend in 
some instances to be even heightened, 
and the emergence of a harmonious 
ecumenical Christianity, though still 
glimpsed as an ideal to be aimed at, 
seems still to be only a haunting dream. 

In the lands where Christianity before 
the war was efficiently organized and 
close to the life of the people, as in Scan- 
dinavia, it shows the greatest vitality and 
promise to-day. On the other hand, 
where it formerly had to struggle for 
existence against hostile forces or ten- 
dencies, it seems more desperately than 
ever to be gasping for breath. The 
claims of economic life, the struggles of 
masses for bare food and shelter claim 
first attention and it is hard to forecast 
with any confidence what the outcome 
will be. 

It is but natural that the struggling 
forces of Christianity, especially in the 
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lands worst wasted by war, should in 
their weakness and desolation feel that 
if Christian brethren in America would 
only realize their need and furnish them 
relief in rebuilding their work, all would 
be well. But the utmost that America 
could do would after all be but a small 
part of what needs to be done; and the 
conviction deepens that, after all that the 
more fortunate of their brethren abroad 
may be able to do, if these churches are 
again to rise to strength, the essential 
part of the regrowth must come with 
them, as it did to the Christian Church 
in the days of its own weakness and per- 
secution, from their inner spirit and 
their devoted faith. Nevertheless, one 
rises from reading this book feeling that 
there are many signs of the beginnings 
of progress, and many grounds for hope, 
granted not only help from without, but 
devotion, patience and faith, as they 
follow the footsteps of those that in 
other days came out of great tribu- 
lation. 


EarL~ Morse WILBUR 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 
can be ordered from 

SETTS 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass, 


Will be sent immediately. Im accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at wary” discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 


Announcing the publication 
October 29 of 


Albert 


Schweitzer: 


THE MAN 
AND HIS MIND 


by George Seaver 


Here is a magnificent definitive biography 
of one of the titans of our times, a man 
whom A. A, Roback, in Time magazine 
has called “the greatest man in the 
world.” In rich detail is given the story — 
of his rise to eminence in music, philos- 
ophy, Biblical criticism, medicine and 
social work; always with reference to 
the development of his thought and the 
personalities about him. A large portion 
of the book is devoted to his written 
work, with copious quotations from Out 
of My Life and Thought and other 
books with thirty-four half-tone illustra- 
tions. $3.75 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street New York 16, N.Y. 
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“heavy artillery” 


First Review: From the Memphis Commercial Appeal 


“In this book seven leading American 
philosophers turn their heavy artillery 
on the theological thinking variously 
called 


crisis-theology, or neo-supernaturalism. 


neo-orthodoxy, neo-Thomism, 
This is, as the title states, their ‘reply’ to 
such thinking as ‘God is beyond human 
comprehension, ‘No one can live har- 
moniously by human intelligence only,’ 
“Man’s noblest efforts are tainted by sin,’ 
‘God is opposed to the whole human 


enterprise.’ 


“To these men if religious objectives 
are beyond human comprehension then 
not even the neo-orthodox theologians 
can get them into a rational theology. 
They hold that the same rules of reason 
and evidence used in other fields of hu- 
man thinking must apply in religion or 
we are thrown back upon superstition 
and mythology. “Myths do guide us but 
they must guide us to something that 
can be known in truth to be the creative 


and redeeming God.’ (H. N. Wieman). 


“The attempt to re-interpret Chris- 
tianity to make it acceptable to the 
intelligence of our age will fail, says 
J: W. Hudson, if it turns out to be some- 
thing held to be true simply because we 


want it to be true. J. B. Pratt does not 


agree that we must make Christian 


thinking depend upon some particular 
form of authority, some alleged revela- 


tion to be accepted without argument. 


“This is a provocative book. The 
writers are big enough in their own 
right to say just what they think. And 
what they think of the theologies begin- 


ning with neo is the subject of the 


‘Papers... .” 
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